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SOCIALISM 


Tue agreement to negotiate a new Anglo- 
French alliance may be the beginning of better 
things in Europe. Mr. Bevin has sought it since 
his first days as Foreign Secretary: his patience 
is rewarded. The prospects of the four occupy- 
ing Powers reaching a more sensible settlement 
for Germany are obviously improved by a sub- 
stantial guarantee against the renewed German 
aggression that haunts Frenchmen of all political 
“persuasions. M. Blum has every reason to be 
pleased. At the end of his period as Premier in 
a caretaker Government he retires, if indeed he 
does retire, with the promise of a new Entente 
and a guarantee of Anglo-French economic co- 
operation. Even in the matter of the Ruhr coal, 
Which France feels most strongly, M. Blum has 
something to show. The announcement comes 
at the happiest moments for the French Socialists, 
and it was no doubt timed with this in mind. 
On the economic side there is much to be dis- 
cussed between the two countries. Apart from 
the immediate (and subsidiary) question of pro- 
moting an increase in balanced trade exchanges 
between Britain and France, there is the general 
issue how far French conceptions of a planned 
economy, as outlined in M. Monnet’s scheme, 
agree and can be made beneficially to fit in with 
the Labour Government’s plans for economic re- 
construction in Britain. But M. Blum’s main 
emphasis must have been placed on the impera- 
tive need of France for more coal. In default 
of British coal exports—and these are unlikely 
to be on a scale sufficient for French needs 
—the key lies in the Ruhr; and it is good that 
M. Blum was not told blankly that nothing could 
be done to increase exports to France from the 
British Zone. The French are entitled to inquire 
how it comes about that Ruhr coal production 
(notwithstanding the fact that the Ruhr pits are 
in good working condition) has failed so signifi- 
cantly to recover in the same degree as production 
in the Saar; and there will be considerable French 
backing for the recommendations made by last 
week’s W.F.T.U. coal conference in Paris—that 
it is necessary, not merely to improve the wages, 


AND THE FRENCH 


food and working conditions of Ruhr miners, but 
also to-place the administration of the Ruhr coal- 
fields under an International Board with an 
adequate expert technical staff. 

On the matter of Ruhr coal, M. Blum secured 
no more than the minimum demands which any 
French Party would put forward in discussions 
with Britain. What other assurances, apart from 
the prospect of a military alliance, did he receive? 
The question raises the whole issue of the attitude 
of the British Government towards the Left 
parties on the Continent. 

Was M. Blum given any hint that the British 
Labour Government would only approve and 
back the French Socialist Party if it either 
attempted to form, as in the present stop-gap 
stage, a Single Party administration in France, or 
if it entered into a grouping which excluded the 
Communist Party? We trust earnestly that no 
such promise or encouragement was given to 
M. Blum. He is fully aware—and so, we hope, is 
the British Cabinet—that the French Communist 
Party is now the dynamic and dominant force in 
the French working-class movement, and that on 
the Communist-controlled C.G.T. depends the 
success not merely of the Monnet Plan, but of 
any and every scheme for raising productivity, 
stabilising prices and maintaining the French 
standard of living. 

As a predominantly middle-class party, the 
French Socialists have two courses open to them: 
they can become the hostages of the Right, who 
will first paralyse and then destroy them; or they 
can do their best to work openly in practical 
collaboration with the Communists. In that posi- 
tion, it may be argued, they run the risk of being 
engulfed. They have also, as we see it, their one 
opportunity to exercise influence for good. For 
the British Government to urge them to forgo 
that opportunity would be to do the greatest dis- 
service to France and to French Socialists, whom 
it would split. It would also be to ignore the 
whole lesson of political developments on the Con- 
tinent—both in the East and in the West—during 
the past eighteen months. 


ALLIANCE 


The same considerations apply in the case of 
Italy. The 25th Congress of the Italian Socialist 
Party has resulted in the minority Critica Sociale 
group, led by Signor Saragat, breaking definitely 
with the Left majority, led by Signor Nenni, on 
the issue of collaboration with the Communists. 
Signor Nenni had urged, not fusion with the 
Communist Party, but a working collaboration 
aimed at the defence of a democratic republic and 
a planned Socialist economy based on nationalisa- 
tion of industries and agrarian reform. This 
policy was denounced by Saragat as calculated to 
undermine the “ purity” and “autonomy” of the 
Socialist Party. It would, he said, “polarise 
towards the reactionary Right vast strata of the 
electorate which might be attracted towards the 
democratic Socialist ideal.” Hence, at the cost of 
splitting the Socialist Party, creating a Cabinet 
crisis in Italy, and playing into the hands of the 
Catholics and Monarchists who have loudly ap- 
plauded his secession, Saragat has launched a new 
Party, with the Critica Sociale and the Trotskyist 
“Socialist Initiative” group, led by young 
Matteotti and Mario Zagari, strangely coalescing 
under a reformist banner. 

It is widely believed in Rome that Saragat’s 
initiative had American backing; indeed, it is 
rumoured that he received promises of financial 
support from the American Federation of Labour 
in his stand against “Bolshevism.” If this be 
true, it is a matter in which the British Govern- 
ment, we hope, will follow a line dictated not 
by the U.S. State Department, but by the im- 
perative needs of Europe, if Europe is to be 
saved from civil strife and economic ruin. The 
new party which Saragat has founded, and whose 
aim it is to attract the floating middle-class vote 
from the Uomo Qualunque movement of Signor 
Giannini has still fewer roots in the Italian work- 
ing class than M. Blum’s Party has in France. 
To support it as a “pure” Socialist Party would 
be to back an essentially middle-class group of 
theoretical Socialists who have no chance of 


achieving power, and whose probable fate will 
be that of their Social-Democratic counterpart in 
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feiting autonomy.” ‘The political conditior 
which prevail iti Beicais end ceftain of the Wiritigh 
Dominions, where there is a safe Parliamentary 


majority in favour of reformist Socialism and i 
where the question of a violent challenge from tt 
the Right does not arise, are i i to 
Europe. There, in a situation much less stable 


and attended by far graver dangers, the preserva- 
tion of liberty and the avoidance of chaos depend 
essentially on broadly based working-class unity. 
It is as a supporter of that unity that the British 
Government should take its stand. 


France and the Oil Agreement 


French hostility, as we predicted, to the Anglo- 
American oil agreement is increasing. While M. 


the two American oil companies that it is issuing 
a writ in the British courts. The substance of the 
French complaint is that the 1928 commercial 
agreement between the British, French, American 
and Dutch companies, which jointly control the 
Kirkuk oilfields, contains a clause under which 
all four partners should be “cut in” on future 
developments in certain specific areas. In the 
French view this invalidates the new exclusive 
Anglo-American agreement for Saudi-Arabian 
development. It will probably be maintained that 
this is a commercial dispute with which the 
British Government is not concerned: But both 
the French and British Governments ‘have direct 
interests in Middle Eastern oil, and it is not 
denied that the recent Anglo-American agree- 
ment had the approval of the Cabinet. Politic- 
ally it seems singularly inept to have completed 
these negotiations without even informing the 
French Government that they were going on. - It 
is true, of course, that Lord Beaverbrook: had 
failed to achieve any agreement with Mr. Ickes, 
and that the recent deal may make easier an 
Anglo-American agreement on the Governmental 
level. But if we understand the -implications 
rightly, it looks as though so much has been sur- 
rendered to private American interests that the 
value of anv later treaty: between the Governments 
will have been largely destroyed. In that case, 
not only French interests. will have been 
jeopardised but also British. 


The Austrian Treaty 


Many points of principle have yet to be settled 
before the Foreign Ministers’ Deputies, who have 
begun their discussions in London this week, reach 
the drafting of a Peace Treaty for Germany. In the 
case of Austria the problem is simpler. Austria, 
it is agreed, is to be an integral independent State; 
an elected Austrian Government has been recog- 
nised; and the status of the South Tyrol has 
been settled by agreement between Austria and 
Ftaly. Nevertheless, there are still controversial 
issues, affecting reparation claims on Austria and 
her ecomomy. If credence is to be placed in 
reports which are circulating in Vienna as to the 
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will not become a base for reactionary intrigue. 
Grand Alliance and United Nations 


overwhelmingly to confront the offender.” Van- 
denberg is an honest advocate of the United 
Nations’ structure, but he is backed by a party 
which regards international debate as a form of 
appeasement, and which ‘suspects all the inven- 
tions of Roosevelt—such as the United Natioris 
—of being part of the Communist International. 
To get Republican support, Uno must be repre- 
sented as an extension of American power to sup 
port what the U.S. considers right. Apparently 
the Kuomintang is to receive the of this 
support in the face of Marshall’s impartial re- 
port. It is easy to guess what the effect of such 
pronouncements will be on the Kremlin, trying 
to decide whether it should relinquish some of 
its right of veto and so expose its policies to the 
majority vote of the United Nations. The gap 
even. between “internationalist” “Republicans 
and the real problems of international co-opera- 
tion is still large. 


America’s Economy 


President Truman’s Budget message and report 
on economic affairs were an encouraging sign that 
the President intends to use his position to pub- 
licise the facts of economic life so neglected in 
the United States. He urged that taxation should 
remain high enough to ensure a slight surplus 
“as long as business, employment and national 
income remain high.” At the same time he em- 
phasised that the country would only remain 
prosperous if it could dispose of a national pro- 
duct amounting to about $200 billion worth of 
goods; it was therefore essential to keep up real 


| The ve re- 
Since it is not convenient to. make 
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international Senator Vandenberg’s 
endorsement of the reciprocal wade programme 


our view, a sound and commendable measure. 


Poland on Election Eve 


The closer the approach of polling day in 
Poland the more questionable doés it seem 
whether the election should have been held at 
this juncture. Whether the Polish Government 
feels secure enough to desire “ fair” elections, and 
whether the Opposition want them to be 
“orderly,” or are prepared to abide by their 
results, are equally disputable. With the pub- 
licity resources of the British and American news 
agencies and press (as well as Warsaw radio) at 
his disposal, M. Mikolajczyk has been proclaim- 
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point. What is-certain is that the latest trial 
—that of Count Grocholski and his associates— 
has discredited the British Government, even in 
the eyes of Poles who are desperately anxious for 
good relations with the West. The Military 

urt, which has condemned Grocholski to death, 


© was an accomplice, will certainly be 
rejected by the British Foreign Office; and judg- 
ment must be suspended as to the precise motives 
which led to Mr. Cavendish-Bentinck’s friendship 
with Grocholski. 

In his evidence, Grocholski appears to have 
stated that he had acted as a liaison officer be- 
tween the terrorists and the Ambassador; and 
in Poland the impression is left that the British 
Government has been maintaining in Warsaw, as 
in other Eastern European capitals, an “ Ambassa- 
dor for the Opposition.” ‘The Poles, well aware 
that Mr. Cavendish-Bentinck during the war was 

of our Joint Intelligence Staff, and noting his 
friendship with people bitterly hostile to the War- 
saw régime, readily assume that he has been con- 
tinuing his Intelligence work. They draw the 
most damaging conclusions from his appointment 
to Warsaw while the Anders army still exists, with 
our sanction, as an organised force, and Britain 
still finances representatives in London of the 
former Polish Government. 





More Copies of 


this Journal 
Owing to the recent increase in the paper 
ration, supplies of THE New STATESMAN 
AND NATION are a little easier and we are 
now able to make available additional 
copies. 
Readers who have been experiencing 
difficulty in securing a copy each week 
should again try their regular newsagent. 
If this is unsuccessful, send the name and 
address of the newsagent and his whole- 
saler to us and we will arrange for an 
earmarked copy to be supplied each week 
without fail. 
Those who wish to receive the paper by 
post need only send the publisher their 
name and address and a cheque or postal 
order for 32s. 6d. for a year’s subscription 
(to any address in the world). Orders will 
be taken in strict rotation. 
Regular readers of the paper can render a 
service to friends who they know are 
experiencing difficulty in obtaining their 
New STATESMAN, or to likely new readers, 
by drawing their attention to this announce- 
ment. 
NEW STATESMAN AND NATION 
10 Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1. Hol. 3216 
SEE 
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THE LESSON OF THE STRIKE 


THe unofficial strike of transport workers in 


London soon developed into a Crisis whose im- 
portance is far greater than the particular issue 
involved, or even than the i i caused 
to millions of housewives. It has forc-d on the 
notice of a reluctant public and an equally 
reluctant Cabinet a problem which, if left with- 
out solution, will threaten the whole fabric of 
the Government’s economic policy. Part of that 
problem—but only part—is the cumbersome and 

machinery of negotiation; part is the top- 
undemocratic structure of certain 
Unions, in particular the Transport and General 
Workers. Part is the vague but disturbing feel- 
ing that Morrisonian Socialism on the L.P.T.B. 





- and B.B.C. model, by substituting impersonal and 


remote Boards of gement for the capitalist 
boss, has failed to realise the dream of workers’ 
control. But all these factors are of 
importance in comparison with the central issue, 
to which we have frequently drawn attention in 
the last twelve months—the lack of any wa 
policy in a period of full employment. The 
London lorry driver, intent on his special claims 
against the employer and special grievances 
against the Union bureaucracy, has probably 
never bothered his head about such an abstract 
problem. None the less, the violent sense of in- 
justice—which produced first the dock strike last 
year and now this new strike in London, and 
which may enlarge the “go-slow” at Stratford 
Junction to a nation-wide action by railwaymen— 
arises from a demand by certain depressed cate- 
gories of workers for a radical recasting of the 
whole wage-structure of the country. 

Consider the facts of the present dispute from 
the strikers’ point of view. Road haulage was 
one of the last major industries to be unionised. 
To achieve the abolition of its worst scandals, Mr. 
Bevin made the last threat of strike action in his 
career. But, despite the efforts of the Transport 
and General Workers, it remained a backward 
industry from the workers’ point of view. Like 
the coal miner, the cotton spinner, the foundry 
worker, the railwayman and to a lesser extent the 
agricultural labourer, the lorry driver can rightly 
complain that, despite recent advances, his status 
lags far behind that of the engineer or the lino- 
typist, to name only two of the aristocrats of the 
Trade Union movement. He sees no reason why, 
when a labourer or untrained girl in the motor 
industry receives five or six pounds for a five- 
day week in a modern hygienic factory, he should 
remain content with lower wages, far longer hours 
and far worse conditions in a responsible job of 
national importance. 

The Union official, immersed in complicated 
negotiations and accepting the present wage struc- 
ture as a law of the Medes and Persians, points 
proudly to his record of accomplishment in secur- 
ing this or that concession for the workers in the 
backward industries. Too often he fails to recog- 
nise that the wage demands of his members and 
their unauthorised strikes are a reaction against 
the wage structure itself. If he is truly to repre- 
sent the radical temper of the workers in these 
industries, he must be prepared to face some very 
embarrassing questions about certain assump- 
tions which he has made without question 
throughout his active life. Why should a highly 
skilledspinner, for instance, who during the war 
worked as a semi-skilled dilutee in a Midland air- 
craft factory, now return to his trade in Bolton if 
he knows quite well that he will lose a couple 
of pounds a week by doing so? Why should a 
plasterer go back to building houses when he can 
earn far more as a semi-skilled worker in engineer- 
ing? Why should a man stay on the railways 
when he sees his neighbour earning easy money 
at the factory near by? And, alternatively, if men 
are prepared to listen to Government exhortations 
and to stay in these essential industries, why 
should they accept bad conditions now that the 
threat of unemployment has been removed? 

The unbiased observer who has studied the 


modest claims put forward by the London strikers 
must have been chiefly shocked by his own ignor- 
ance of conditions in the road haulage industry. 
How many of us realised, before this unauthorised 
strike forced it on our attention, that lorry drivers 
can be made to work ten hours or more in one 
day without overtime, that they have no 44-hour 
week, no fortnight’s holiday with pay, and that 
their demand to have these palpable injustices 
remedied had been for nine months under dis- 
cussion before they were turned down? It is not 
really surprising that when conditions are so bad 
and negotiating machinery so slow, the conse- 

has been an unauthorised strike which 
shows all the marks of efficient organisation and 
solidarity which distinguished the dock strike a 
year ago. It will be said that, by taking things “ un- 
officially ” into their own hands, the men have put 
themselves in the wrong and forfeited the support 
of public opinion, and that in the circumstances 
the Government had no choice but to call on the 
Armed Forces to maintain an essential service. 
It is undeniable that the men are legally in the 
wrong and that the Government had no choice. 
But it is precisely the fact that the Government 
had to use Armed Forces and that the men, from 
their point of view, had to strike which makes the 
position so serious. 

As for the forfeiting of public sympathy, the 
Cabinet should be wary of facile generalisations. 
Among organised workers there does not exist 
the easy condemnation of unauthorised strikes 
which is fashionable in middle-class circles, to 
say nothing of Transport House. The aver- 
age trade unionist does not believe the stories 
of Communist penetration, or rather does not 
accept them as an explanation of unauthorised 
strikes. He knows only too well from his own ex- 
perience the deficiencies of Trade Union bureau- 
cracy and the remoteness of the negotiations 
which take place in his name. And he tends to 
assume that the chap who takes part in an un- 
authorised strike usually has a pretty good justi- 
fication for doing so. When he thinks it over 
carefully, he accepts the necessity for the Govern- 
ment to use troops in an emergency, though he 
bitterly resents it. But that does not mean that 
the striker forfeits his sympathy. He knows very 
well that the time may come when he himself 
will be forced into the same desperate remedies. 
The rank-and-file instinctively both sympathise 
with the strikers and support the Government, 
and they are uneasily aware that there is some- 
thing seriously amiss in a situation which so 
sharply divides their loyalties. It is no use for 
Mr. Strachey to express the hope that the strikers 
“will not take the Government amiss,” or for 
other Cabinet Ministers to repeat once again that 
the Government is unwilling to interfere in a 
matter which it is for the Unions to settle with 
the employers. Those who voted Labour into 
power in July, 1945, are apt to think that 
“their” Government cannot be neutral in any 
issue involving the rights and conditions of the 
workers. 

It is constantly urged by Tory economists that 
Socialist planning is impossible without direction 
of labour. Since men will not voluntarily prefer 
dirty and ill-paid work to clean and well-paid 
work, compulsion must be used to man the back- 
ward industries. The Government has rightly 
rejected direction of labour, but it has not ex- 
plained the alternative, now that hunger and un- 
employment no longer function as recruiting 
agents for unattractive industries. Plans for in- 
creased production will be ineffective until this 
is done. Indeed, unless the Government an- 
nounces a wages policy in the near future, the 
present small-scale transport strike will be 


repeated in many other industries where the use 
of troops will not offer even an emergency 
solution. 

We suggest that, as an interim policy, thd 
Government, in co-operation with the T.U. 
should work out a plan for temporarily fre 
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sation but the abolition of industrial castes and 
of the present gulf between management and men. 
That troops have had to be used in London is 
a proof, not that the London transport worker 
has become unreasonable, but that the Cabinet 
and the T.U.C. in their concern for legislative 
of industrial democracy. That is the real lesson 
of the transport strike. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 


Iw our last week’s issue we commented in 


getting more than a quite general impression of 
the purport of its eight Parts, divided into 108 
Clauses and heaven knows how many sub-Clauses, 
and its nine Schedules, in which some of the 
really important provisions are contained. Now 
that we have studied it, we are more than ever 
disposed to ask whether it would not have been 
a great deal simpler and better to nationalise the 
land outright, and to ruminate sadly on the 
reasons why this solution has been set aside. 
These reasons, as far as they have really counted, 
are presumably three. In the first place, land 
nationalisation was not included in the Govern- 
ment’s election programme, and, if it were put 
forward now, there would be accusations that the 
Government was exceeding its mandate. Thus the 
Opposition, including the House of Lords, would 
be able to ride off on this issue instead of having 
to discuss the merits of the Bill. Secondly, the 
detailed work needed for preparing a Land 
Nationalisation Bill has not been done, whereas 
the Civil Servants have been wrangling for years 
over the details of a measure based, in its broad 
outlines, on the Uthwatt compromise. Thirdly, 
there is so much in the Bill that has been put 
off too long already that it is out of the question 
to defer action any longer. Some sort of Act has 
to be got into force at once to serve as a basis 
for the planning which is being held up for want 
of it. 

These are cogent reasons, and there is probably 
no way of getting round them. It is, however, 
a very great pity; for any measure short of public 
ownership is bound to create all sorts of compli- 
cations and anomalies, and it will not be long 
before the whole job will have to be done over 
again. Nevertheless, in the circumstances, it 
would be vain to quarrel with the Bill for not em- 
bodying the obviously correct solution; and, this 
once admitted, the scheme that has been worked 
out is not too bad. It is undoubtedly correct 
to make al] development value in land public 
property, as the Uthwatt Report proposed to do; 
and it is no less assuredly correct explicitly to 
deny any right to compensation for loss of de- 
velopment value--for the main weakness of the 
Uthwatt proposals was that they opened the door 
wide to a host of marginal claims which there could 
be no real means of assessing. The denial of a 
right to compensation, coupled with the provision 
of a very large capital fund for meeting all cases 
in which any real and verifiable loss is sustained, 
is a very neat way round this difficulty; and 
though there is no indication of the way in which 
the capital sum of £300 millions was arrived at, 
it does not seem likely to be too little now that 
the marginal claims have been lopped off—for 
these were presumably included in the total of 
£400 millions estimated previously as the value 
of all development rights. There will remain a 
great many difficulties in the assessment of in- 

‘vidual claims; but that is nothing against the 

“sand it was certainly wise, while reserving the 

Tepe. of the House of Commons, not to over- 


letails as 
and also has provided for them to be the main 
executants of the plans. 

The weakness of this new allocation of func- 
tions is, of course, that it makes no provision, 
except through the creation of Joint Planning 
Boards, for collaborative action th 
County Boroughs and the County Councils, 
though many, if not most, of the suburbs of our 
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ment had been prepared to include in the Bill a 
major reform of local government by idi 
for the creation of Regional Authorities. Such a 
reform is very badly needed, but it will presum- 
ably have to wait until the Government is ready 
to tackle the main problems of local government 
reorganisation. ar meantime the myer yo is 
given power to order the appointment Joint 
Planning Boards, after local inquiry, even with- 
out the consent of the local authorities con- 
cerned; but it is another matter whether he will 


that local authorities are to be given wide powers 
to acquire land not only for their own schemes 
but for leasing to other agencies interested in its 
development, and no less excellent that their own 
powers to carry out development schemes are to 
be made much wider than they have been 
hitherto, It seems further that the grants from 
the central Exchequer in aid of local schemes are 
intended to be on a generous scale, and that local 
authorities are to be definitely encouraged to 
acquire the whole of the areas that need extensive 
replanning and rebuilding, not only in blitzed or 
slum districts, but also elsewhere. 


large the consent which is to be 
needed in development involving a 
is Sor aah of big ie take @'anate w che 

of new buildings where there is no change 


who can plausibly argue that the purpose for 
which he wants to use a piece of land is “of the 
same class” as the for which it is already 


the Treasury,” and the only limit is that the levy 
awe de te eh aoeeaenemar eee ie bee 

ue to be less. 
The would-be developer will the-taailer an ebligs 
i to pay, or to cover, the development charge 
and it will be open to him, as an alternative, to 
ask the Central Land Board to buy the land out- 
right and to lease it to him at a charge covering 


q 


of compensation; if they are, it is not apparent 
how the requisite balance is meant to be secured. 

These observations cover, of course, only the 
outstanding features of a very complicated and 
comprehensive Bill. It is unfortunate that, des- 
pite its 108 Clauses and its mine Schedules, so 
much has had to be left to be filled in by subse- 
quent orders and regulations—so much, not 
merely on questions of detail, but involving prin- 
ciples of high importance. The Bill will inevit- 
ably be shot at because of this, as a further 
example of the dangerous practice of “legislation 
by order”; but this feature of the measure simply 
could not have been avoided unless the Govern- 
ment had been prepared to cut the knot by pro- 
posing to nationalise the land outright. Thus, its 
two greatest weaknesses—the failure to lay 
down clear principles for either compensation or 
the levying of development charges, and the reli- 
ance on Joint Boards to do the concerted planning 
for County and County Borough areas—both arise 
out of the difficulty that there is no good way of 
dealing with the problems involved without going 
beyond the limited programme on which the 
General Election of 1945 was fought and won. 
This leaves two things clear—the programme for 
the next General Election must include-both com- 
plete public ownership of land, urban and rural, 
and comprehensive Local Government Reform. 
Meanwhile, we must make shift with a planning 
measure which cannot be more than a second best, 
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temper. It is not surprising i 

suspicious; the delegates, who I think, with one 
or two exceptions, have never before been to 
Europe, have always regarded Britain as the im- 


concede genuine freedom to their country. The 
General’s reply to Mr. Attlee’s speech of welcom 
contained one or two significant phrases. He is 
clearly anxious to forestall any suggestions that 
the Karens or other hill-tribes run the risk of 
being absorbed when Burma gains her independ- 
ence—which he suggests should be possible 
within a year. Burma does not present the com- 
plexities of India. Her population is about 17 
millions, and, though the Shan and Kachins and 
Karens are racially distinct from the Burmans, 
they are not divided by the religious and com- 
munal differences that are so fatal in India. 


* * * 


The fact that we resort to a foreign language to 
find a name for the agent provocateur is supposed 
to show that he is not native to our legal system. 
But he has lurked about in the English scene for 
sO many centuries now that it might be more 
honest to acknowledge and translate him. There 
may be criminal cases whose nature requires that, 
if the necessary evidence is ever to be obtained, 
we must employ people who will lend themselves 
to the commission of the crime. This is repug- 
nant to us because, in fighting crime as in nearly 
losing wars, we have always preferred to wear 
gloves. Magistrates have recently spoken strongly 
about the admitted use of agents provocateurs in 
food control prosecutions, and we all instinc- 
tively share their repugnance to the use of agents 
to enforce laws that at best we accept as necessary 
evils. Can we draw a distinction between using 
sueH means to catch the big “ behind-the-scenes ” 
man and to get a prosecution against the local 
grocer? Most of us would like to see the agent 
provocateur kicked out, never to be heard of 
again. (Many of us, by the way, would lend a 
helping hand to an escaped convict). But we must 
not bully Mr. Strachey and his enforcement staff 
too much about their methods unless we can 
suggest other, less repulsive, ways of dealing with 
black marketeers. We have got used to the police- 
man in the unregistered club, without ever getting 
to like him; but he fights an evil far less serious 
and widespread than the black market, which has 
repercussions on an international scale. 

x * * 


Some of the champions of private-ownership 
in British railways make me cross. They actually 
have the cheek to tell us that the dreariness of 
British railway stations is due to lack of paint 
and to restrictions on food! They must take us 
for fools. When there was all the food and all 
the paint in the world how shabby and mean the 
stations were! Never was lack of enterprise and 
taste more clearly exposed, never was the public 
interest more obviously subordinated to the 
demands of shareholders. What an opportunity 
was here for people of imagination with a thought 
for common happiness! A railway station is of 
all other places the jolliest and most fertile chance 
for the architect and the caterer. It is a place 
where people have to wait and where they have 
time to talk and get acquainted, a place where 
lovers meet and old friends part, the natural 
rendezvous where you want a cheerful room for a 
meal and a drink, where you can buy, why not ?— 
the little things you desire on a journey and are 
likely to have forgotten, the place where you may, 
at worst, have to spend long hours in the night 
and need warmth and comfort. Only in a few 
of the big terminal stations have the railway 
companies even thought in recent years of 


) 


supp) any of these necds, and if you want 
to see how far they supply them today, go and 
look in the waiting-room at Victoria or King’s 
Cross any dark, cold night. And don’t say that 
that sordid spectacle is due to the war and post- 
war shortages. Our anger is too easily stirred by 
memory. We recall, in the piping days of peace 
and plenty, the dirty little station restaurants 
and the ill-lit, ill-warmed waiting-rooms on a 
hundred wintry days in a hundred provincial 
railway stations. I sometimes wonder whether 
these blind apologists for unnecessary human 
misery have ever travelled, say, in Switzerland, 
where the railways belong to the nation ? 
* x * 


I see that the Hampstead Protection Society 
is appealing for £30,000 to buy two houses and 
their. grounds close to Jack Straw’s Castle in 
order to add them to the public Heath. The 
plan has already been approved by the L.C.C. 
and, if the money is raised, it will enlarge the 
Heath by nearly four acres. A friend who has 
made a study of Hampstead history tells me that 
the successive purchases during the last hundred 
years have almost trebled the original size of the 
Heath. It was a hard fight to save the Heath 
from the speculative builder in the early nine- 
teenth century, but once that battle was won, 
over half a million pounds had to -be spent on 
buying the additional five hundred acres of Parlia- 
ment Hill, Ken Wood, and the other smaller 
extensions. Compared with the cost of those 
earlier purchases, the new acres seem expensive. 
But the public has always found the money in the 
past to save or extend London’s finest open space. 
Any one who wants to contribute on this occasion 
can send a donation to Mr. C. Longley, at Lloyds 
Bank, Rosslyn Hill, N.W.3. 

* * *x 

I received a call this week from a Mr. Henry 
Cooper, who showed me a writ which he pro- 
poses to serye on Ernest Bevin. As a citizen he 
charges the Foreign Secretary with wilful mis- 
representation, and solemnly argues that a 
Minister who fails to fulfil electoral promises (as 
he declares Mr. Bevin has done) should be liable 
in the courts, just as he would be if he had pro- 
fiied in a commercial transaction by false 
pretences. Mr. Cooper tells me that he was in 
the Lancers, fought in South Africa and in the 
war of 1914-1918, and at one time was the master 
of a flourishing dancing studio. He believes he 
has the clus to real democracy. 

oo: * ” 


I was first intreduced to the persimmon by 
Upton Sinclair when I visited him some years ago 
at his home in Pasadena. He bought them at one 
of these gorgeous Californian bazaars where your 
eyes are dazzled with mountains of oranges, 
grapefruit, apples, apricots, peaches, grapes, 
persimmons and a score of other splendid fruits 
in their season. He was shocked that I had never 
tasted persimmons and put a pile of them into 
my hands as the Chief left the station on its way 
across the painted desert to Chicago. Until this 
year I have never seen them in this country, 
except, rarely, at a few luxury shops. Last 
November they were here to buy, first at half-a- 
crown apiece ; then they dropped to 2s., Is. 10d., 
and, recently, they were going on a barrow at 
6d. along with tangerines (which have also 
actually fallen from 6s. to Is. a pound). The 
costermonger explained that the British public 
has not taken to persimmons ; he thought it was 
because they were no use for cooking. A green- 
grocer gave a better explanation. No one, he 
said, had told people about them; first they 
took them for tomatoes and were disappointed. 
In fact the British are so conservative in matters 
of focd—they are even slow to buy cranberries— 
that they will not experiment unless they know all 
about a new fruit and just how to eat it. 
Persimmons, I grant you, are a bit awkward to 
eat until you know how. The juice runs all over 
the place and the inside is both hard and soft. A 
Chinese friend who herself possesses an orchard 
of two hundred persimmon trees, first showed me 
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the trick. You cut out the hard triangle where 
the stalk grows. It comes out neatly, making it 
easy to divide the persimmon into four pieces 
from each of which you remove the skin. Eaten 
like this, with the skins off, persimmons remind 
me of feasts described in the Arabian Nights. 


* * * 


“Yes, we’ve had everything,” said Mrs. Smith 
at the local. ‘“‘ Rain and then frost on the top, 
snow and fog and then a wind fit to blow the 
house down. A proper cocktail it was we had last 
week.” But for once Mr. Park was satisfied. 
“<The most seasonable year,” he said, ‘‘ we’ve 
had for many a long day.. Rain in the autumn 
when we ought to have got it, and then good steady 
frosts. They ought to last on into next month, 
and then you get thaw with little storms of snow 
and rain that don’t do any harm, and you’ve got 
the frost over the time the buds are on, and nice 
warm weather to follow. That was how winters 


used to be when I was a boy.” CRITIC 
OLEAGINOUS 
They will endeavour . .. to further the enjoyment 


by all States . . . of Access on Equal Terms ... to 
the raw materials of the World. 
Atlantic Charter. 
World-wide suspicion is increased 
By contracts in the the Middle East 
Whereby monopolies have leased 
The total oil concession. 
Wherever master-minds discuss 
These treaties oleaginous, 
They make a most malodorous 
Political impression. 


The critics note the startling fact 
That this monopolistic pact 
Hogs world supplies, if we subtract 
Caucasian and Rumanian; 
Restrictive. measures will expel 
The rival for the Persian well 
Now the American cartel 
Ties Anglo with Iranian. 


They say this anti-social group 
Make even Governments their dupe 
And make high-minded natiens stoop 
To sordid business barter, 
Forgetting firms with States combined, 
Are now trustees for all mankind, 
All parties having freely signed 
The great Atlantic Charter. 


Wherever oil investment goes 
And petrol through the pipeline flows, 
The waste will blossom like the rose 
Throughout Arabia (Stony) 
The oil-bearing Persian slum 
A Persian garden will become, 
Redeemed by Shell and Vacuum 
And Standard and Socony. 


Petroleum Powers no longer mix 

Crude oil with Power Politics, 

Nor wangle by commercial tricks 
Aggrandisement imperial, 

But, guided by the Charter’s rule, 

The Anglo-U.S. petrol pool 

Will offer access free and full 
To basic raw material. 

SAGITTARIUS 


THIS ENGLAND 
A 5/- prize for the first entry in this column 
goes to David Mendel. 
Paste entries on postcard or slip of paper 
and give details of origin. Address to THIS 
ENGLAND, 10 Great Turnstile, W.C.1. 


A mother, accused of hitting her six-month-old 
baby girl on the head with a hammer, was alleged 
at Yarmouth, Norfolk, yesterday to have told the 
police “I did this through rationing.” —Daily Express 


The lesson? Bread rationing creates waste. 
And, for the first time, many a British household 
is experiencing real hunger.—Evening Standard, 


mourn, occasionally, the passing of a Island 
Red hen who came to me with a sitting of chicks. 
Her devotion to me was complete. She knew the 
sound of my car, aud was always eager to meet me 
every evening. And when I found her in a state of 
collapse she had been laying. large double eggs ; 
she revived for a few seconds to pleas 
in. aCe, Ga Ge i 


Literary 
Supplement. 
Margate Corporation has a new slogan : “ There’s 
‘ life in the Margate air.” 


It is beihg sent to all parts of the country on 
envelopes containing reminders that cemetery fees 
for the year are due.-—Sunday Express. 


COVENTRATION 


revelations of German military leaders, in “ Ash- 
can” and other interrogation camps, had not 
familiarised us with the eagerness with which 
such technicians like to “talk shop”—with 
noihing kept under the counter. 

“There is a widespread impression,” com- 

lains Marshal Harris from his patrician farm in 
Rhodesia, “that I noi only invented the policy 
of area-bombing but also insisted on carrying it 
out in face of the naturel reluctance to kill women 
and children that was felt by everybody else. The 
facts are otherwise. Such decisions of policy are 
not in any case made by Commanders-in-Chief in 
the field but by Ministries, by the Chiefs of Staff 
Committee and by the War Cabinet. The deci- 
sion to build a great force of bombers for strategic 
attack on industries and communications was 
made long before the war; the prototype of four- 
engine bombers we used against Germany was 
designed in 1935, which gives some idea of how 
long it takes to organise a bomber force. The 
decision to attack large imdustrial areas instead 
of key factories was made before I became Com- 
mander-in-Chief.” 

Later he gives a lurid description, from secret 
German documents, of Hamburg’s second 700- 
bomber raid in July, 1943 :— 

The alternative dropping of blockbusters, high- 
explosives and incendiaries made firefighting im- 
possible, small fires united into conflagrations in the 
shortest time and these in turn led to the fire- 
storms. To comprehend these . . . one can analyse 
them only from a physical, meteorological angle. 
Through the union of a number of fires, the ait 

ets so hot that on account of its decreasing speci- 

fic weight, it receives a terrific momentum which 
in its turn causes other surrounding air to be 
sucked towards the centre . . 
the suction could not follow its shortest course but 
the overheated air stormed through the street with 
immense force taking along not only the sparks 
but the burning timber and roof beams, developing 
into a fire-typhoon such as was never before wit- 
nessed, against which every human resistance was 
quite useless. 

Commenting that this must have been even 
more cataclysmic than the bursting of the two 
atomic bombs over Japanese cities, he defends 
it on grounds of humanity :— 

In spite of all that happened at Hamburg, bomb- 
ing proved a comparatively humane method. For 
one thing, it saved the flower of the youth of this 


. In a built-up area- 








* Bomber Offensive. By MARSHAL .OF THE R.A.F. 
Sir ARTHUR Harris. Collins, 21s. 












not easy to estim ‘the 


‘caused. Allied bombing of Germany 
so ne > ’ Lil aalh Soy we geoed 
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to be got from the past . International law 
can always a a 


He is quite contemptuous of the Germans’ 
professional handling of this sort of thi 
Pepe atin fgg ab age agen 
all, since their force 


German Army. They invented he says, 
without — i its strategic possibilities, 
and they invented “ ion” as a bombing- 


im . This he compares with 
London’s 600, th’s 400 and Coventry’s 
too acres. 


paign was to reduce production in the industries of 
the Ruhr at least as much by the indirect effect of 
damage to services, housing and amenities, as by 
Se | ee 
ves. 

There was a grim joke at- SHAEF at the 

time of the invasion that when Tedder, as 


Harris, “is precision bombing? ” 
that it was no joke. eS a 
attack on Germany, but this is what says 
of these French raids: “The necessary calcula- 
tions were made by my Operational Research 
Section, and, apart from the unfortunate but in- 
evitable fact that the mathematicians had not 
much data to work on, because there had been 
so few precision attacks in the past, the work was 
done in a thoroughly scientific fashion.” He also 
admits that he was not at all confident about the 
results. Yet, when he put his bomber crews on 
to the precision job, they did it superbly and, 
as the French, who were under their fire, admit, 
with few serious mishaps and unquestionable 
effect. He is proud of those 37 raids and of the 
support which with the same precision he gave 
to the armies, in the form of aerial barrage, in 
the Normandy Battle, and of the pin-point 
attacks which he later carried out against oil 
plants and transportation in Germany, after 
having spurned such targets for years. 
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area-bombing; it was the deliber- 
adopted alzernative and he is i 
tated: by the failure ‘of Sr Acchibald Sinclar, 
Secretary for Air, because he hedged in 


“except in the sense that everybody might be 
ashamed of the sort of that has to be done 
in every war, as of war itself.” 

He still believes that if the 1944 Bomber Offen- 
sive against Germany had been. laid on in 1943, 
the war could have been won by it alone, without 
sailors and (judging by the scant references or 
peewee re an the U.S. Air Force. 
Even in the ultimate, he never got more than a 
third of the 4,000 front-line bomber strength he 
wanted, but that meant 125,000 members of air- 


Air Force, in policy, if not always in results, was 
sim senate aden I aeons against 
apan). He ly cross at the Survey’s sug- 


gestion destroyed only 31 
per cent of the houses in and 22 per 
cent of the houses in Dusseldorf. The figures 


he insists should be 61 per cent in Hamburg and 
§0 per cent in Dusseldorf! It remains to be seen 
(if it ever is disclosed) what the official British 
“post mortem” reveals. Meanwhile, Bomber 
‘ensive contains plenty of material evidence. 

other respects it might be retitled Offensive 
Bomber. “Bomber” Harris, who left Chequers 
with Churchill’s authority for the thousand- 
bomber raid on Cologne, whistling “ Malbrouk 
sen va-t’en guerre,” is an insensitive and 
irascible writer. The former Rhodesian rough- 
rider cracks a ruthless szambok on the flanks of 
his colleagues in the other Services, and even in 
his own. What he has to say about Fighter Com- 
mand in the Battle of Britain (apparently Bomber 
Command was cheated of most of the credit) is 
certainly less than generous. The Navy founders 
in his derision, and the R.A.F. becomes the Senior 
Service. The Army (which could not exploit the 
Battle of Caen which his bombers won for them) 
is, with the exception of Monty, still horse- 
minded. The Air Staff are jacks-in-office. The 
Ministry of Economic Warfare was always trying 
to distract him from area-bombing on to industrial 
targets, about which, he says, they knew prac- 
tically nothing. Anyone who recalls the Air 
Ministry bulletins or had any contact with R.A.F. 
publicity will greet with a horse-laugh his com- 
plaint that Bomber Command never zot proper 
publicity because of Service jealousy. 

It has been suggested that Harris did not get 
proper recognition when honours were going at 
the end of the war. Perhaps the British taxpayer, 
having just got rid of the {5,000-a-year pension 
to Nelson, will consider £80,000,000 a year (which 
is what the British Zone is costing us) a generous 
enough testimony to the thoroughness with which 
Harris did his job. And he cannot complain 
about his memorial. You can go to the Ruhr and 
look around you. 

RitcHie CALDER 
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yet fully appreciated at home. 
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~The New Statesman and Nation, January 18, 1947 
A SOLDIER’S REPORT 


towards the population, both Jew and Arab.. 
: The British . . * . . 


are less anti-Semitic than the rest of the 
Army (the Regular Army officers are the most 
.violently anti-Semitic of all, but it is i 
to say that they never allow this to prevent them 
from imposing a rigid restraint on their men). 
This is a terrible statement to make. But it 


. 
E 


of demobilisation; they reached Palestine after 
the Bevin speech of November, 1945, and they 
think that Jews are all potential gangsters who 
blow up railway trains and kill their comrades 
(and it is a common boast in Palestine among 
the troops that they will one day get great 
pleasure from “cleaning up” Brighton!). They 
are incapable—intellectually so, I think—of 
drawing any distinction between the mass. of the 
Jewish population and the ‘extreme terrorist 
groups. The Jewish Agency (which they cannot 
understand), Haganah, Irgun, Stern Gang, the 
ordinary hard-working settler, the. displaced 


-Jews of Europe—they are all “bastard Yids” to 


the soldier, beneath contempt, and fit only for 
brutal treatment. 

I am putting this strongly because I am cer- 
tajn» that the true strength of this feeling is not 
It cannot be put 
too strongly, and there is a certain sense of the 
inevitable about it that is so tragic. 

It is not true, as certain Jewish circles have 
claimed, that British troops are given anti-Semitic 
lectures before embarking for Palestine: or, 


‘rather, it is not true as far as I know, and if 


it has happened in isolated cases then it has been 


‘done despite the wishes of the Higher Command 


to the contrary. In my own battalion I myself 
gave a lecture, lasting an hour, on the general 
problem of Palestine: I have the script of that 
lecture before me as I write, and it is, if any- 
thing, written with a slightly pro-Jewish bias (it 
gives that impression now; it was not intentional 
at the time). During the year I have given many 
lectures to the same unit, notably after the Com- 
mission’s report in May, and after the Commons 
debate of July 2nd. And it is significant that on 
each occasion the audience was becoming pro- 
gressively more hostile to any fair presentation of 
the problem. “Why should we admit 100,000 
of the bastards—there are too many of them here 
already?” was typical of the questions asked 
in May. “Why did we treat them so kindly?” 


- was typical of the questions asked after the mili- 


tary operations at the end of June. I would like 
to add that in my own unit the debate of July 2nd 
was reproduced in the dining-hall. It is only fair 
to say that H.Q. Palestine issued extracts from 
Hansard on this debate: the extracts were very 
fair and were released with no comment other 
than a request that they be brought to the notice 
of all ranks. I mention these points because I do 
not believe that the Army has been guilty of a 
deliberate attempt to misinform the troops or to 
prevent them from learning what is going on. 
The Jewish Palestine Post is taken by most Army 
canteens and “ quiet rooms.” 

It is impossible to pretend that the soldier’s 
attitude to the Jewish population is excusable 
except on the grounds of invincible ignorance. 


Yet we must remember that British soldiers have 
been killed; and deliberately killed in a most 
cold-blooded manner, by Jews, and that British 
soldiers were allowed to inspect the arms dump 
that was discovered at Mesheq Yagur, with its 
diabolical burying of arms under the floor of the 
nursery. (I think this last point is of great 
psychological importance; that the innocence of 
children should be so exploited caused a wide- 
spread and immediate reaction among the senti- 
mental English.) We must remember, too, that 
the Jewish press has continually conducted a 
campaign against the British troops, accusing 
them of brutality, theft, looting and war-monger- 
ing: there were cases of brutality here and there 
(which were always treated with the strongest 
disciplinary action, anyway), but most of the 
accusations under this heading were untrue. Dis- 
ciplinary action has always been taken against 
looting, and all reasonable precautions made to 


_ stop ‘it. But the Army has its share of “bad 


hats”—and it also has its share of men from 
battles of Western Europe, where looting was 
not always punished so severely! 

Nor do the troops like the attitude of the 
Jewish population towards them in public: the 
soldier is friendly by nature. Had the Jewish 
population been prepared to sympathise with 
him (he, as.much as they, is a victim of political 
confusion) much of his anti-Semitism might have 
been dispelled. If he had been welcomed into 
their settlements in 1946 as his predecessors had 
been in 1940 he might have melted under the 
combined influence of beer, coffee and pleasant 
conversation. But he is not so welcomed: the 
“friendly” soldiers had gone home by the end 
of 1945—this was also considered to be part of 
a diabolical British scheme to replace troops with 
Jewish sympathies by troops without: actually, 
of course, it was due to the logical operation of 
the demobilisation. . 

To those. who tried to be fair and to promote 
mutual understanding, the position was awful in- 
deed. The troops would go to a dance in the 
near-by Jewish village, the girls would be quite 
friendly, and we began to-hope for an improvement 
in outlook. Then, the next day, there would be 
an explosion in which British soldiers were killed, 
Jewish places of amusement would be placed out 
of bounds, the Jewish press would intensify its 
attacks on the troops, and we were back again to 
the level of mutual hostility. 

At the moment the troops prefer Arabs to Jews 


‘because Arabs are peaceful and Jews are not— 


and that is all there is to it. There is no more 
understanding of Arab problems than there is 
of Jewish problems, no desire to appreciate Arab 
political aspirations. But because the bombs are 
planted by Jews, and because the Arab press 
(though equally hostile) is quite unintelligible, the 
troops rather like to think that Palestine is an 
Arab country, and that the Jews have no right 
to be there at all. They are not interested in 
the Arab revolt of 1936/9, not interested in the 
dismal war record of Arab soldiers, not interested 
in the. plain fact that the Arab world, like the 
Jewish world, also dislikes His Majesty’s Foreign 
Secretary. 

This is not to say that the troops like the 
Arabs, but rather that they find them peaceful 
and amusing. A private soldier can swear at an 
Arab and can bully an Arab without fear: but 
he cannot do that to a Jew. He regards the Arab 
as an inferior being, several hundreds of years out 
of date: the Jew, being a European, and in most 
matters being far better informed than the soldier 
himself, is an object of fear. The friendly rela- 
tionship between soldier and Arab is illusory, 
liable to end at any minute. If Arab hostility to 
British policy were to show itself in armed action 
the British troops would regard such action as 
treacherous, and- would no doubt eagerly accept 
the co-operation of the “civilised” Jews, arms 
dumps and all, The soldier’s outlook is deter- 
mined not by his reason but by his emotions. 
Palestine is a place where ignorance is far removed 
from bliss. 

“INFANTRY OFFICER” 


47 
NORMANDY VILLAGE 


Ar first contact the village street seems like a 
countryman in his Sunday clothes, but with no 
one to look at them, reserved and withdrawn in 
itself and somewhat morose. Along the roads 
leading out of the village the brown and white 
villas look secure and prim and clean, as if 
pretending they had forgotten the dust-clouds 
and savage invasion in the summer of 1944. The 
roads are very wide, and an empty by-pass cuts 
across most of them to make huge crossroads 
that are out of all proportion to the village. If you 
did not know its history you might well think 
this was once an important centre from which all 
trade had vanished. The widened roads are in 
fairly good repair, but the by-pass—La Route 
Anglaise is its local name—is pitted with large 
holes and sunken in places. Officially the by-pass 
does not exist, as it is not marked on any French 
ordnance map; so the workers of the Ponts et 
Chaussées are unable to repair it. 

On the railings outside the church there hangs 
a large, dusty notice—‘‘One Way Only,” just 
like that—which suddenly makes you think that 
the village looks naked. A stench of stale urine 
hovers around the tin sheet opposite, and as you 
walk back along the street you become increas- 
ingly aware of the inferior sanitation. Two 
women: are chatting in the roadway; a hooded 
farm wagon, driven by a man wearing an old pair 
of khaki trousers, curves round them to pass. 

** Et voila, madame ! It used to be the Germans 
who took all our food ; now it’s the French Govern- 
ment. Why, we ought to have plenty of food in a 
district like this.” 

** And then there’s all thes¢ people from Rouen 
and Paris who come searching for food—just 
like during the occupation. They give the 
farmers big ideas about prices. Do you know, 
madame, I was at a farm yesterday getting some 
provisions, and I was asked to pay sixpence for 
an egg. For a single egg! And for a kilo of 
butter I had to pay ten shillings. C’est honteux, 
madame.” 

**'Yes, and in Paris people will pay twenty 
shillings.” 

They stop chatting for a moment as a loud 
rumble of an explosion stirs the quiet air. ‘‘ Still 
more mines,” saysone. ‘‘ Will they ever finish ?” 

A faded notice in the hotel window says it is 
a Category B and can sell a meal for 45 francs, 
but inside there are good meals, including meat, 
being served for 120 francs. Farther along the 
street the newspaper shop that sells millinery 
has just got rid of the last copy of yesterday’s 
paper, La Normandie, to Madame Lemarchand, 
who keeps the “ Alimentation” on the opposite 
corner. She leans against the window, dis- 
arranging the curtains of green and yellow 
camouflage netting, and studies the newspaper 
column on rationing regulations. 

**[Pll never understand all this,” she says, 
tapping the rarer and speaking to the woman 
behind the counter. ‘* There’s plenty of food 
all around us. It’s quite simple: I’d buy from 
the farmer who’s got it and sell to the housewife 
who wants it. But no; it’s obviously too simple 
for the fonctionnaires at Caen. And so we get 
all these regulations and bits of paper and restric- 
tions—and not enough food. Well, I suppose 
it all keeps lots of people in work at Caen.” 

** Ah, ce pauvre Caen,” sighs the other woman, 
*“*I was there yesterday; it always makes me 
sad for days afterwards.” 

** Good !” cries Madame Lemarchand, reading 
another page and not noticing the woman’s 
frown of annoyance. ‘‘ So our biggest collabora- 
tor has been sentenced at last—five years’ im- 
prisonment and loss of civil rights. It’s not 
enough! Eh, madame ?” 

** And how about those who are still free ? 
You know— those who did business with the 
Germans and made plenty of money. They 
were the clever ones, it seems.”’ There is a note 
of jealousy in her voice. 

** Exactly! While people like you and me, 


who would have nothing to do with the Germans, 
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Madame Lermarchand shvffies across in her 
slippers to her ‘‘ Alimentation” that is now a 
gaudy yellow. Above the shop is a bright new 
blue @nd white plaque which shows 
street is now named after General de Gaulle. 
But everybody still refers to it as the Grande 
Rue ; for the villagers are quite as conservative 
as they are Gaulliste. 

There is a little more activity at this end of the 
street, most of it centred around the AM: irie. 
The door is wide open, and i 
there is someone going in or 

Inside there are seven assistants 
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knows will be obeyed only to the extent that they 
suit the community ; lists of applicants, who have 
been granted permits to buy shoes or tyres, that 
he realises will create grievances and complaints. 
He sits upstairs in the Burecu du Mcirz, 
as if he wishes he had never been elected. 

The Mayor is the father-in-law of the village 
schooimaster, and he used to live in Caen until 
a bomb shattered his home. His Petainist pre- 
decessor still lives in the village and, having the 
support of the curé, leads a certain section of the 
community that does not approve of the present 
Mayor and his connections.. The i 
restlessly over his table and pushes some of hi 
papers to one side. He rubs the stubble on his 
chin, stretches his legs that end in an old pair of 
army boots, and starts to fill in a form about his 
own status as a sinistré for the attention of the 
Préfecture at Caen. 

Outside, the two red and white barriers begin 
to descend across the roadway. ‘The daily train 
from Caen grunts to a halt and then blows out its 
chest with importance ; the resulting clouds of 
white steam drift over the village as if warning the 
people to hurry. But the train is losing, not 
gaining passengers ; there is a feverish bustle of 
activity along the narrow platform and then a 
mass of workers invades the village street. They 
disappear a few at a time, entering the houses where 
they are billeted or have relatives, or into requisi- 
tioned villas, so that the village seems to bulge in 
places before digesting this additional population. 

The shops begin to close as the train drags 
itself onwards to the coast. A series of dull 
thuds in the distance seems to signal the end of the 
day’s work, The village settles down for the 
evening; l’heure du souper. A few doors are 
opened here and there and the appetising aromas 
of cooked food drift into the street, where a light 
breeze wafts them away. The street is silent and 
empty. The Germans have gone, the English 
have gone; the people think anxiously of the 
future and enviously of the distant past, and 
mentally rub their itching sores that time has not 
yet healed. Beyond the village, past the last 
villa with its faded red roses nodding helplessly 
to the breeze, is a well-kept cemetery where not 
long ago was a rugged field. The regular lines 
of white crosses, drawn up as if on parade so 
that even in death the men cannot escape the 
uniformity of the Army, gleam dully through the 
gathering dusk. A peasant cycling home pulls 
off his grimy beret as he passes. LEN ORTZEN 
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INDOOR GAMES NEAR NEWBURY 


[Fired by the imitations of his style on our competition 
page last week Mr. Betjeman contributes his own poem 
on the same subject.] 


In among the silver birches winding ways of 
tarmac wander 
And the signs to Bussock Bottom, Tussock 
Wood and Windy Brake, 
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Stars are peeping at the lush 


creeping 
Down winding ways of tarmac to the leaded 
lights of home. 
There, among the silver birches, all the bells 
of all the churches 
Sounded in the bath waste running out into the 
frosty air. 
Wendy speeded my undressirz, Wendy is the 
sheet’s caressing _ ‘ : 
Wendy bending gives a blessing, 
Holds me as I drift to dreamland, warm inside my 
shumberwear. 


J. BETyJEMAN. 


The Arts and 


Entertainment. 


THE CAMBRIDGE BARBER 


I nave the greatest sympathy with the aims of the 
New London Opera Company; in particular, with 
their scheme for training young British singers and 
giving them an opportunity of appearing alongside 
leading international artists. This policy worked 
admirably in Don Pasquale, and in The Barber of 
Seville it has been pushed a stage further by the 
engagement of two newcomers as leading tenor and 
baritone. The result, if less evidently successful, does 
great credit to the powers of Dino Borgioli as vocal 
coach, and of Alberto Erede as musical director and 
conductor; the recitatives, for ple, were re- 
markably accomplished. Murray Dickie is an Alma- 
viva with a small, neat and flexible tenor; while his 
brother William makes a capital shot at the roulades 
and patter of Figaro. Between them, they give us a 
good deal of musical pleasure. 


duty to point out 
exists. It 


obtained regularly (at 13s. 
from the Hadley Publishing Co., 192, Ran- 
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his shilling with the rest of us at the turnstile, and 
mingling with the crowd. We, surveying the land- 
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ine profile portraits he has seen, and be- 
whether he was right in assuming 
i of all the painters strug- 
Second World War, or 
after all, this one powerful 
most but lit up the path to 


insignificant Chiricos should 
to ir places on the walls, and is 
on the evidence of this exhibition, to include 
Duncan Grant in his School of the Purple Shadows, 
much against his will as he has been properly brought 
up to regard Duncan Grant as one of the best English 
painters of the twentieth century. He is unaware that 
our standards of judgment are affected by high-sound- 
ing names, and that, in our eyes, any picture by a good 
painter must necessarily be worth exhibiting. He 
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: “? misprint for 
homage to Picasso,” sel sgilen: ten ‘Teil Oa. 
121): “the astronomer painter who has discovered 
beauty in relativity, and romance in floating planets.” 


of lavishing on Mark Fisher, and regards the -Tissot 
“Autumn on the Thames” as utterly common : 
On. the other hand, he decides that Etty’s “Indian 
Girl” snust be the finest Etty in the world, and as 
for the Sickerts (No. 66 and 83)—the exhibition was 
well worth a visit for them alone. 

BENEDICT NICOLSON 


THE MOVIES 
“Ia Symphonie Pastorale,” at the Curzon 
* Of Human Bondage,” at Warner’s 
“Hungry Hill,” at the Gaumont 


Three films from novels. Such pieces are of two 
kinds: those that make one want to read the novel 
and those that don’t. La Symphonie Pastorale and, 
after some hesitation, Of Human Bondage belong to 
the first, Hungry Hill to the second. With all three, 
perhaps, though for different reasons, we shall be 
lucky if we come unenlightened. When I attended 
the screen version of La Symphonie Pastorale I had 
not read Gide’s original story. The theme requires a 
master: blindness, the education of the blind into a 
world of mystery and muted longings, succeeded 
by the harsh recovery of sight. A pastor (Pierre 
Blamchar) in the Jura foothills has rescued and brings 
up a blind girl (Michéle Morgan). No longer young, 
impelled (as he believes) by Christian charity, he 
teaches the child to speak, to apprehend the beauties 
of the world and, unwittingly, to love the man who 
has so taught her. When she grows up, an operation 
restores her sight. She sees her benefactor as an old 
man, falls in love with his son, realises that her pre- 
sence has been disruptive, and drowns herself. 

There are thus two internal dramas. Hers, in an 


almost ideal form (for she has been shielded from even 


SP asiiadn GAR sheeial tate, «tax eth, Bis we 
happy wife (Line Noro) recognises long before he 
does. These two conflicts work out in a tale of en- 


lightenments and jealousies between pastor, wife, son, 


and girl. A very appealing film Jean Delannoy (Coc- 
teau’s director) has made of it, using as his symbols 
the snowy landscape and the girl’s beauty. Mile. 
Morgan’s looks and performance have received no 
less than their deserts of praise: we have to watch her 
from the beginning, a little animal learning to eat and 
speak, to feel her way, to smile, to guess at vistas 
and others’ secrets; her beauty grows in expression, 
and still—by a triumph of acting—the eyes remain 
null until their dazed acquisition of sight. There is 
never a sickly moment in this coming to life of a 
Galatea. There are, however, especially towards the 
end, theatricalities. The snow, piled up at windows, 
patterning, softening footsteps, confining, prepares 
with its deadly brightné§s too unmistakably a tragedy : 
when she crawls perilously beside the stream to re- 
cover the lost shoe, we know that later on she will 
plunge in and that there will be a mad race to stop 
her. So it turns out. This is not so much tragic in- 
evitability, as a cliché of screen-made dramas, from 
Way Down East onwards. Beautifully fashioned, too, 
as everything in this film is, still we are impressed 
and silenced rather than moved. The zealous in- 
flexibility of Pierre Blanchar alsc points too emphati- 
cally in the same direction. 

It is not, however—and this shows the film’s 
quality—until we turn to Gide’s story that we realise 
how much we have missed. Here the spiritual en- 
terprise, the fatal pursuit of the ideal, and not the 
tale of jealousies, overshadows; while rare touches of 
insight delineate the experience of blindness. At one 
moment, for example, staggeringly, the girl learns of 
the existence of birds, whose song hitherto she had 
accepted as belonging to the air. A far richer world 
of the senses, enhanced and distorted, is created, to 
reach its climax” in a visit to a concert at which 
Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony is performed. Delan- 
noy and his collaborators have missed this poetic- 
psychological unity, substituting the snow images, 
the scenes of jealousy, and the final gallopade to the 
river. But, as I have said, unless one already knows 
the book, these lacks will be felt only in a rather 
mechanically held tension and some theatricalities of 
plot. The film remains, when one considers the 
difficulties, a bold and on the whole successful 
re-creation. 

We should hardly suspect, behind the flounces and 
apartments to let at Warner’s Theatre, one of the 
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most solid of Edwardian novels. Not until more than 
halfway through Of Human Bondage does this alli- 
ance between a club-footed student and a waitress 
who takes to the pavements come to life, and then in 
despite of the chief character. Mr. Paul Henreid, 
as the frustrated medical student, looks tired and 
middle-aged from the start, and his servile charm fits 
the circumstances about as well as lavender gloves 
would an auctioneer. (We saw him last as that 
irresistible magnet of the Bronté family, a mid- 
European curate.) This is a pity, for as the Cockney 
waitress Miss Eleanor Parker lets herself go beauti- 
fully, though not I suppose so well as once Miss 
Davis, whese performance I missed. 

Hungry Hill ought, I imagine, to satisfy everyone. 
Miss du Maurier’s fans will find here, it seems, a 
faithful portrayal of the book, while others, including 
myself, are absolved for ever from opening it. If 
all versions of popular romances were as well done 
as this one (directed by Brian Desmond Hurst) I 
should say this is the ideal way of enjoying them. I 
don’t mind, for a couple of hours, weltering in the 
bold cash of the Brodricks and the proud curse of the 
Donovans, joining in the flings at the Hall and the 
fights at the mine, seeing the generations pass, and 
Miss Lockwood, younger than ever, survive them 
all to wish Hungry Hill back to its immemorial green. 
I don’t mind at all. But think of having, for days 
on end, to read about them ... 

WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


RADIO NOTES 


N ow that actors, orchestras and soloists are so 
heavily in demand all over the place, there is good 
reason why we should get used to thinking of re- 
corded broadcasts as the rule. But the recording 
must be technically unexceptionable, otherwise it 
were better to waive the programme altogether. This 
applies almost as much to plays as to music. Last 
week we had bad examples in both kinds: Michael 
Tippett’s Third String Quartet and Tennyson’s 
Queen Mary. In the first case the recording im- 
proved in the course of the work; but in the first 
and second movements the string tone was unen- 
durably distorted. And when the Quartet was re- 
peated, live, later in the week (with important 
revisions in the Finale), it was at 11.30 p.m. Now 
it really is a pity to broadcast long, abstruse pieces 
of contemporary music—especially when they are as 
considerable as this quartet—at that hour of the night. 
With the best will in the world I simply could not 
keep awake. 

The clumsy mechanics with which Queen Mary 
was treated were the more regrettable because they 
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dramas might sound more distinguished than Queen 
Mary, scarcely a line of which reminds us that Tenny- 
son is among the most mellifiuous and metrically 
skilful of all English poets. 

He would be austere indeed who could not enjoy 
so imaginative an entertainment as the Sitwell- 
Walton Facade. The charm, humour and beauty 
of this engaging work have not, I think, been 
dimmed by the years; and in many ways 
the broadcast 


the music was apt to overlay the voice. Here it would 
surely have been better to alter the balance slightly 
in: favour of the speaker: a small ensemble of solo 
instruments is always more obtrusive than a large 
orchestra, and in a tutti cannot be surmounted unless 
firmly “taken back” on the engineer’s panel. It was 
an agreeable surprise to find that many of the lesser- 
known piece: in Facade are even better than those 
contained in the orchestral suites. 

Turandot may not be the best Busoni, but what 
a queer, fascinating, individual little opera it is ! 
There are a few dullish pages, and Busoni’s enigma 
scene is sensibly less effective than Puccini’s; but the 
moments of beauty and strangeness more than com- 
pensate for these defects, specially when delivered with 
the splendid professional competence of the Ham- 
burg performance. The recording of this occasion 
was a great improvement on that of Der Rosenkava- 
lier. 

Hindemith’s Theme and Variations for Piano and 
Strings contains a patch or two of mechanical writing, 
but the work as a whole is a beautiful feat of noble 
and consistent style. With every year of his life this 
composer seems to me to rise in stature, by virtue 
not merely of a consummate harmonic technique, but 
of melodic invention and the management of large 
forms. EpWarRbD SACKVILLE WEST 
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THE CASE FOR MR. BEVIN 
Str,—Mr. Donald Bruce cannot have read either 
my letter in the NEW STATESMAN AND NATION, or the 
article entitled “The Soul of the Labour Party.” 
This article suggested that a Labour Governmen 
should never be willing to side with capitalist America 
against Russia. I suggested that a Socialist Govern- 
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ated last 18 months, and 
ment of the veto in this respect. A strict observance 
of the doctrine expressed’ in your article “The Soul 
of the Labour Party” might well have prevented us 
from helping to achieve this “consummation 
devoutly to be wished.” 

I do agree with the view that our co-operation 
with the United States of America should preserve 
the right to plan our foreign trade. I find it difficult 
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cause of anxiety for many years. Legal reformers 
have long held that there is little point in extending 
ee ee eee 
are denied owing to the prohibitive cost of litiga- 
There is much truth in the saying that only 
the very rich and the very poor can afford, with 
impunity, to go to law. 
There is no one answer to this question of costs 
The solution must be sought in many ways, some 
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extension of the jurisdiction of County courts, may be 
tuggested as some of the steps likely to be necessary 
in the solution of this problem. 

The Government might well, I think, set up 
committee on the lines of the Denning Committee 
to study and make recommendations on this question. 

As the matter is an urgent one, the Government 
might also, whilst awaiting the Committee’s report, 
extend the jurisdiction of the County courts. These 
tribunals have now a wide jurisdiction in relation to 


most cases limited in regard to the amount of the 
claim or value of the subject matter in dispute. There 
is no logical reason why a judge who can entertain a 
suit for £200 cannot try one for £2,000 or £20,000, 








a house for £2,500 before the war can now 
borrow £8,000 on it. These capital gains, untaxed 
and to a large extent convertible into purchasing 


power, must be an inflationary menace to a balanced 


incomes. They also seduce potential producers of 
wealth into parasitic ard racketeering cccupations, 
thus edding to our manpower problems. 

If Mr. Morrison is worried about prcduction he 
should persuade Dr. Dalton and Sir Stafford Cripps 
to do something about profits, and if Dr. Dalton ever 
becomes anxiously aware of the inflation in our midst, 
he might do worse than ask the Governor of the Bank 
of England to “advise” the banks to restrict the 
gtanting of credit to the financing of stocks and 
socially desirable projects. People’s enthusiasm for 
the Government will rise in so far as they see the 
rewards ,of idleness, speculation and non-producing 
decrease in proportion to the rewards of useful work. 
At the moment the trend is all the other way. 

67 Haverstock Hill, N.W.3. Tom SARGANT 
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MR. JINNAH AND MR. CHURCHILL 
Sm,—Your editorial comments on Mr. Jinnah last 


sovereign Pakistan. Had the Congress 
Party made a similar gesture then, as it has made 
now, India would have been saved from the civil 
strife and bloodshed that later ensued. 
of the Muslim League know as much as the 
Congress Party, the Conservative mind. We have 
nothing to gain but everything to lose by their return 
no particular friends cither of 
ims. Their one and only aim 
India under the heels of the British Raj. 
Jinnah thinks of men like Mr. Churchill 
a passage from one of 
in the Indian Legislative Assembly 
I quote here for your information. “What 
Mr. Churchill, Lord Lloyd, Sir Michael 
er, Sir Reginald Craddock, and the rest of 
? If I am to believe their utterances and go by 
would I not be justified to say ‘I will kick 
British out of India at once and there is nothing 
to talk about ’?” 

Besides, we have nothing in common with the Con- 
servatives. Relatively speaking the Muslim com- 
munity is economically much poorer and it is we who 
stand to gain by the advent of Socialism more than 
anyone else. We do not want a Pakistan of landlords 
and capitalists but a Pakistan in which everyone will 
have equal opportunity to improve his social standard. 
We certainly will not tolerate domination either of 
the British or the Hindus. Musnatac A. PATEL 

15 Lawn Road, N.W.3. 


A RUSSIAN PRIMER 

Sir,—As a faithful though distant reader may I 
claim some space to ventilate a rather scandalous 
attempt at anti-Soviet propaganda which has just 
come to my notice. The Daily Mail of December 
12th, 1946, published on its leader page an article 
“ Children of Russia get a Primer for Peace ” which 
claimed that this new Soviet reading book had been 
“ smuggled” out of Germany as it was of such 
“ significance ” that the world should know of it. 
The writer proceeded to announce that “‘ One theme 
dominates the Soviet’s education drive for the children 
of peace—War,” and illustrates this assertion by a 
number of reprcductions, of a soldier coming home 
on leave, a tank, a little boy playing with a toy gun 
on a toy horse, etc. 
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I have the book referred to by me as I write— - 
Bukvar, by C. P. Redozubov. It was bought by a 


frierd of mine in Prague, quite openly in an ordinary 
bookshop (it was certainly not “ smuggled ” there by 
anyone !) and is a delightful but quite normal sample 
of a child’s reader. There are in all 367 pictures, 
large ard small; of these, by a great stretch of 
imagination, 21 may be termed “ war-like ” in sig- 
nificance—one or two aeroplanes, some guns and 
tanks, a wourdcd soldier, ard an ancient sabre! 
If one includes as “‘war-like ” the little boy beating 
his drum or blowing his trumpet, I’m afraid British 
children are also guilty of such lapses from grace ! 
There are also 7 pictures which by a similar feat of 
imagination might be called “ political,” including 
the famous tractors, regarded by the writer of 
the Daily Mail article as of <uch dire political 
significance. 

¢ This proportion of 28 out of 367 seems to be not 
unnatural in a country which is just recovering from 
a devastating war. Indeed, such references to facts 
which loom so large in the mind of every child in 
Europe today seem to me a desirable departure from 
the fairy-tale dream-world in which the children 

‘of all Slav countries are still brought up. I have 

| found it impossible in Czechoslovakia to buy for my 

»fittle boy the picture books of bombers, fighters, 
tanks, battleships ard <ubmarines to which he was 
accustomed in Britain. 

» Only. a real attempt to understand Russia is a 
sufficient answer to this type of irresponsible propa- 
garda. To those of your readers who are trying to 
understand Russia by learning the language, I suggest 
they obtain the primer referred to through the usual 
channels for buying Russian books in England; 
they will find it a charming and beautifully printed 
reading-book for a beginner, and will look in vain 
for anything sinister. JESSIE KOCMANOVA 

Brno, Czechoslovakia. 


EXISTENTIALISM 


Sir,—For myself, I find the traditional absent- 
mindedness of professors endearing. It has, never- 
theless, disedvantages. I worder if I might take up 
these few lines to enlighten those of your readers 
who may have experienced a feeling of blankness as 
they read through W. J. H. Sprott’s article on Existen- 
tialism. It is true that he does refer in his last 
paragraph to the essay by Ruggiero of which the 
article is billed as a review; but, quite apart from 
there being no mention of my Introduction, which 
fills a third of the book (and I freely grant that it may 
be this which most hurts), Mr. Sprott leaves it to 


38 Rosslyn Hill, N.W.3. 


Mr. Sprott writes:—‘‘I apologise humbly to 
= ee Letme make what amends I can and 


PARISIANS 

Sir,—Tom Harrisson’s article in your last issue 
should not have been headed “Parisians”; a more 
appropriate title would be “A corner of the Paris 
black market seen through the eyes of a disappointed 
British pleasure-seeker.” 

He spares four lines out of 128 to an admission 
that the French working class, under Communist 
leadership, are not entirely corrupt, 124 lines being 
given to a picture of Parisian decadence, immorality 
and hopelessness. 

Mr. Harrisson must have been singularly unlucky 
in his contacts, and seen no more of the people of 
Paris than would a foreigner “mass-observing ” Lon- 
don from a Mayfair night club. 

Obviously a large proportion of Frenchmen indulge 
in black market activities, but I maintain from visits 
to Paris in July and in November that many of the 
middle class, and the majority of the professional 
and working classes, far from “ gesticulating on the 
edge of the abyss” show a very definite will to live. 
Their intellectuals express an honesty, courage and 
energy greater than we do in Britain. 

The Congrés de la Pensée Francaise, held in June, 
the innumerable political and literary journals, the 
works of art in the exhibition of modern French tapes- 
try, are a few examples that testify to this. 

As for the remarks that “during the two occupa- 
tions . . . the women saw other and apparently more 
‘virile’ men,” and that “the French did not put up 
such an impressive show in resistance as has been 
claimed,” they are frankly insults, which few with 
any inside knowledge of France under German occu- 
pation would dare to venture. 

Finally “French bourgeois women are linked to 
Catholicism ”—this is a sweeping and unjustifiable 
statement; it was the women, bourgeois and working 
class, who, voting for the first time in their history, 


‘The New Statesman and Nation, January 18, 1947 
gave the French Left its overwhelming majority in 


1945.. Fripa STEWART 
. 65 Alleyn Park, S.E.2r. 


UNCARED-FOR MOTHERS 

Sirn,—The Curtis Report, in paragraph 7, said: 
“The consideration of the welfare of children de- 
prived of home life has inevitably raised in our minds 
and in those of many of our witnesses, a question 
which we regard as of the utmost importance and 
we hope that serious consideration will be given to 
it; but it is not a problem with which we have tc 
deal.”’. 

The Elizabeth Fry Fund aims at making an im- 
portant contribution towards a solution of this prob- 
lem. The Committee has been formed and a fund 
started to deal with the present position of women 
who are being sent to prison for neglecting their 
children. Imprisonment is the least effective way of 
making these women good mothers and responsible 
members of society; it is the surest way of disrupting 
family life. 

The Committee proposes that these women when 
appearing before the court should be given the chance 
of going to the centre which the Committee is setting 
up. Here they will be restored physically and spiritu- 
ally and they will receive training in home making 
and child care. Their young children will live with 
them and their husbands will visit them. 

The Home Office strongly supports the scheme but 
cannot finance it because of statutory limitations. 
The training centre must, therefore, be established 
by voluntary effort. A considerable sum has already 
been raised, but the Committee specially needs a large 
house within’ easy reach of the psychological and 
social services of London or some large town and 
we ask for the help of any of your readers who can 
give or lend a suitable house for our purpose. 

R. Mayer, Chairman; 
G. SEEBOHM, Jt. Hon. Treasurer; 
EsTHER Watson, Hori. Secretary 
Elizabeth Fry Centenary Fund. 
21 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. 


THE GATE QUARTERLY 


Sir,—To avoid confusion may I make it clear that 
The Gate, the international, literary quarterly in 
English and German due to make its first appearance 
this week, has no connection with Das Tor (The 
Gate), a German Catholic weekly paper edited by 
the Baroness von Schmidt-Pauli in Munich, and also 
making its first appearance this month, as advertised 
recently in The Tablet. MARGARET GREIG 

25 Holland Park Avenue, W.11. 
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ASPECTS OF 
17th CENTURY VERSE 


Edited by Peter Quennell 10s. 6d. 
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now available 


POSTMAN’S HORN 


by Arthur Bryant 1L5s. 


THE TAKEN TOWN Of 





Focus 


B. Rajan and Andrew Pearse 
Focus Two deals with the realist novel 
in the ‘thirties. 
Ernest Hemingway, 
on Arthur Koestler, George Woodcock 
on Ignazio Silone, Walter Allen on 
André Malraux, and Arturo Barea 
surveys the 
La. Cr. 8vo 


by James Gordon 
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Two 
edited by 


AN 


D.S. Savage writes on 
George Orwell 


McCarthy) 





modern Spanish novel. 


7s. Gd. net article; Stephen Potter's 
Ready Feb. 3 (News Chronicle) ‘‘not’’ reeom- 
Our Time mendation for January; and 
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W. H. AUDEN'S 
Tennyson 


INTRODUCTION 
AND A SELECTION 


That most controversial and 
appetizing volume. (Desmond 
4 cols.; 
Literary Supplement leading 


one of the Strand Magazine’s 
Books of the Year.” 





BOOK TOKENS : ? 





CONT EMPORARY 
CHINESE SHORT STORIES 


Translated by YUAN CHIA-HUA 
and ROBERT PAYNE 


The pick of the work of the new school 
of Chinese writers. 7s. 6d. 


HOGARTH AND ENGLISH 
CARICATURE 


By F. D. KLINGENDER 
112 illustrations. Reprinted. 


Times 


158. 


BALLET IN ENGLAND 


Reever acsen, PPESeas 





‘It is a novel with shape in it ; and it is 
“Tne OBSERVER 
‘This is a convincing study of how 
crime begets crime in these uneasy, 
murderous years that follow a war.’— 


7s 6d net 


Catalogue on request. 


by Dudley Carew 7s. 6d. 
“The Taken Town is a beautiful horrifyingly exact. ..’- 
performance, at once intuitive > ’ 
and (as it should be) ecarth- 
bound.”’ 
Michael Sadleir in the Datiy HERALD. 
Sunday Times Cr. 8vo 
36 Groat Russell St , W.C.1 
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DENNIS 
29 Great Queen St., 


DOBSON LIMITED 
London, W.C.2 





From Booksellers and Libraries 
everywhere 


8s. 6d. net 


PHOENIX HOUSE 








By SHEILA JACKSON 
Lithographed in colour and line. 21s. 


———~—— 


Noel Carrington 


TRANSATLANTIC ARTS 
LTD 
29 Percy Street, London, W.1 
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and the icc 
en oe 
have been 
done so 
ings, on 
becomes 
notices the of 
classifi : Sepals sete need w 
a lot of learning is a dangerous thing. 
wpemee, Mc J. M. Richards offers ie camer 
matter chiefly for reprobation or cynical merri- 
ment, he recognises not only a satisfaction of 
deeply human requirements but an “enchanted 
jungle” rich in picturesque surprises. 
+, The’ beefy redness of a tile-hung gable peeps 
with a certain effect above the foliage of syringa and 
juniper, lilac and laburnum, and it does so irre- 
spective of the architectural refinement or other- 
wise of the gable qua gable. The mere suggestion 
of a silhouette of chimneys, hidden owing to a 
curve in the road behind ‘a sycamore tree in the 
next-door garden, may prove to be of more value 
than the carefully studied roof-lines in the archi- 
tect’s perspective. The charm of suburb, in 
facies in its whole self. oe 
Having traced the origins of the suburb in the 
eighteenth century cottage orné, in Nash’s reali- 
esi settee chy, tae hice ae 
: ’ . upon 
its current function.’ “The times we Ine on 
not much sense of security for the in- 
d ”; in the setting, however, so thought- 
y provided by the speculative builder, men and 
eympathetic world and Kp <aae, 
an opportunity 
out of that world something personal to them- 
eet tox ox agit tee 
instincts.” How unfeeling, then, those 
who seck to impose their superior stan- 
dards of taste upon Suburban Man! 
If democracy means anything, it means deciding 
—for a change—to pay some attention to the ex- 
Sneencieal suey sot oo oka ee hk ae ee 
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aman who buys the house he lives in is only bind- 
ang himself more firmly, we are told, to the 
economic machine of which he is the victim. The 
man in the street “is following sound instincts 
lin refusing to welcome modern design in all its 
‘purity and discipline. If he did so, he would be 
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economic benefits.” 
~ ‘This last nent is hard to follow, for, what- 
. System, suburban English have in fact been 
economic benefits that are extraordinary, 
as be evident to anyone who, like Mr 
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i meanness of their 
them indis tinguishable from a picturesque corner 
of a Cathedral i 


oak-timbering and little panes of coloured glass, 
of the black-coated 


$3 

ing the interior of the shop visible beyond a low, 
pleated curtain; also a wireless shop, very untidy 
‘by contrast, both inside and out, but one that has 
to the expense of a neon sign over the door. 


branch of Boots has also been lately refronted, 
but it does not look so new because of the curly 
lettering on the gilt ss facia board and the 


and 
old-fashioned way the 2 wim are packed with 


every kind of goods. In contrast to these are one 
or two that have clearly been there a long 
time, dairy with a window surrounded 


a 
pL songs meer abape vie ale megan 
pattern contaming a large poljsh rass milk- 
churn, whose flamboyant inscription is worn into 
unintelligibility with much ‘rubbing, This churn 
is flanked ‘by two shiny statuary groups of milk. 
maids, farm-boys, jersey cows and well-fed sheep 
dogs of rose, sea-green and cocoa- 
brown. The interior of the shop is rather dark but 
cool looking, its old-fashioned air a little spoilt by 
an ice-cream counter just within the door that 
cornets. 

In his longing to defend the indefensible Mr. 
1 insists upon the relativity of taste, exem- 
plified in what he calls “ the cycle of popularity.” 
A style of building, from being new-fangled, be- 
comes (he suggests) successively fashionable, com- 
monplace, dowdy, laughably old-fashioned, attrac- 
tively “period” and romantically “old world.” 
“If the sophisticated world is now almost ready 
to admire the art nouveau dairy again, will it not 
in due course admire the chromium-bedecked 
Odeon, too? ” In architecture, that is to say, there 
is nothing good or bad but period makes it so; 
and accordingly our grandchildren will find charm 
in “the half-timbered villas with their 
creosoted garages, their crazy paving and the 
bottle glass in the panes of their front doors.” 
(One may add that the idiom employed in 
these villas is a hangover from the style 
favoured by the rich some fifty years previously.) 

These arguments contain just enough truth to 
make them dangerously plausible. One can find 
interest in a building or an object because it is 


. 80 characteristic of its period. Pictures by Frith 
‘are already 


“amusing”; pictures by Sargent 
are becoming so. Those of us who have an acute 
sense of period need to be on our guard against it. 
For Frith was a bad artist and Courbet was a 
good artist: and the fact that they were born in 
the same year must never be allowed to obscure 
this differenee. Be amused, if you can, by Sargent, 
but do not therefore equate him with his contem- 
porary, Seurat. Antiquity can make a bad work 
of art interesting; it cannot make it good. Those 
who work in museums have too usually blinded 
themselves to this truth, and among architectural 
critics the same delusion is now crescent. 

A painter like Mr. Piper or a poet like Mr. 
Betjeman is perfectly entitled to find inspiration in 
what subjects he pleases. The critic, on the other 
hand, must discriminate between good and bad: 
this is his raison d’étre. He betrays his profes- 
sion when he lets himself suppose that a building 
is good becaust.a painter can make a good picture 
of it. Mr. Richards is careful not to gO quite so 
far as this. I must, however, be priggish enough 
tO protest against the confusion of values that 

ies his book. The buildings over which 
he sentimentalises are degraded, no less so than 
the astrological prognostications in popular news- 
Papers, or the sort of music performed on cinema 
organs in the Light Programme. Nor could it be 
any defence of such music to term it “a vernacu- 
lar.” Slough, even if its inhabitants thought it 
beautiful, would, remain none the less a despon- 
dent eyesore, and an indictment of modern 
capitalism. Democracy means government by 
consent; it does not mean deference to the taste 
of the semi-educated. Let us not try to impose 
by force our tastes on other people; but neither 
let us call black pearl-grey. 

How valuable would be a study of the English 
suburb, with illustrations contrasting good and 
bad layouts, plans and elevations! Mr. Richards 


has the knowledge, taste and sympathy required 
for such an undertaking. Having expressed his 
home-sickness in a fantasia, will he not now take 
a look at the suburbs as they are, and offer us his 
RAYMOND MortTIMER 


critical conclusions? 
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THE PILGRIM FATHERS 


Saints and Strangers. By GeorGE F. WILLISON. 
Heinemann. 15s. 


Mr, Willison, in this very readable book, has 
attempted with ‘success one of the most difficult 
of historical forms, a collective biography. To 
recover after three hundred years the personalities 
of the obscure men and women who crossed the 
Atlantic in the Mayflower could not be easy and 
it was rendered doubly difficult by the growth in 
modern times of a patriotic American legend 
which distorted the whole enterprise. Mr. 
Willison, a former Rhodes scholar, has brought 
to the work of research an active imagination 
and a lively sense of humour; -if the Pilgrim 
Fathers emerge from his scrutiny with little of 
the saintliness of tradition, they have become in 
the process both human and credible. 

The truth seems to be that the militant phase 
of the Pilgrims’ adventure was over long before 
the Mayflower sailed. It wanted heroism in the 
early Brownists (afterwards known as Indepen- 
dents) to withstand the furious persecution, with 
many hangings and more imprisonments, they 
endured under James I; it even wanted heroism 
to flee to Holland, for their flight from Lincoln- 
shire involved many perils and crippling losses. 
But. once in the tolerant Netherlands they were 
secure, while around them was a society whose 
civilisation was the envy of Europe and a model 
for all the thinkers of the Left. If, after twelve 
years’ stay in Amsterdam and Leyden, they 
decided to move on to the New World, their 
motive was not the quest for religious liberty. 
‘Their aim was to better their worldly fortunes; 
for while they could worship freely and openly 
in their own Meeting-House at Leyden, few of 
them were prosperous. Life was hard in the 
Old World, as one of their leaders, Deacon 
Cushman, wrote : 

There is much pressing and oppressing in town 

and country . . . so as a man can hardly set up a 

trade, but he shall pull down two of his neigh- 

bours. . . . The rent-taker lives on sweet morsels, 
but the rent-payer eats a dry crust. ... Let us 
not thus oppress, straiten and afflict one another, 
seeing that there is a spacious land, the way to 
which is through the sea. 

The motive for this migration was economic. 

Actually the 41 ‘‘ saints”? from Leyden were 
in a minority aboard the Mayflower. There were 
40 ‘‘ strangers,” emigrants recruited in London, 
whose religion, if any, was Anglican and Orthodox. 
The rest of the 102 “‘ pilgrims ” were either hired 
men or indentured servants who sailed under a 
seven-year contract, received no pay and could be 
hired or sold to other maste1s. The enterprise 
was, in fact, a speculation by a group of merchant- 
adventurers in the City, who financed it and 
expected to reap inordinate gains. On the stores 
they supplied they exacted a prefit of seventy 
per cent. Much of the early history of the Colony 
is the record of the financial dealings of the 
settlers with these sharks. The lot of the 
Pilgrims in the first ycars was a desperate struggle 
with c<tarvation and disease. Often in the cruel 
winters they were “* painfully puffed and swollen,” 
which means that they were suffering from 
hunger-cederna. Half their number died in the 
first six months and only five out of eighteen 
wives survived. ‘‘ The living,” as their record 
ran, ‘‘ were scarce able to bury the dead.” They 
worked hard, felling and planing timber and 
trading furs, to pay off their debt. Twice in 
these first years their ships, laden with wainscoting 
and beaver pelts, fell a prey to pirates. When in 
the end, reinforced by later arrivals, they bought 
their title to New Plymouth from the City, it 
was at a price which came to £100 for every man, 
woman and child in the Colony, which meant at 
present values something like £1,250. 

More cendidly than any previous historian 
Mr. Willis n has investigated the record cf the 

Ssints in their dealings with the Indians. The 
emigrants went out convinced that they had 
nothing to expect from savages but hostility, 
cruelty and treachery. Fear had its customary 
effect: it mede the Pilgrims so suspicious that 
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and chil at a swoop. Even in the early 
years of friendship the Pilgrims used to sell the 
Indians into slavery. 


In these pages we get to know the real Miles 
Standish, chogen as captain of the Saints’ militia 
because he had served in the Low Countries, 


every emergency. He was not himself a “‘ Saint ” 
and never attended prayers in the building which 
was at once fort, jail, town-hall and Meeting- 
House. Mr. Willison guesses, with some plaus- 
ibility, that he may have been a Catholic. Man 
of action though he was, he collected a rather 
unusual library which revealed his interest in 
history. So Mr. Willison goes on, painting his 
portrait gallery of saints and sinners. Of the 
sinners the most entertaining is Morton, a witty 
scapegrace of an old family, once a companion 
of Ben Jonson’s at the Mermaid Tavern, who 
set up a rival trading post, which the Pilgrims called 
Merry Mount. Here he outraged New Plymouth 
by erecting a Maypole and dancing, he and his 
men, to a song of his own composing, with the 
native “* lasses in beaver coats,” whom he invited 
to delight “‘in Hymen’s joys.” In the end, 
Miles Standish arrested him, after a skirmish, 
on the singular charge of “alienating the friend- 
ship ” of the Indians. The truth was that he 
got on with them so well that he became a for- 
midable competitor in the fur trade. A little 
powder and shot put that right. 

New Plymouth was an oligarchy, which 
chose its governors by election. To become a 
freeman a settler had to pass a close scrutiny of 
his morals and religious views. Out of 3,000 
inhabitants only 232 were freemen. Even these 
were not all entitled to vote, for there was a high 
property qualification. But there was this to be 
said for the Old Colony, that it was never a 
theocracy like Boston: indeed, its ministers 
had little or no influence in its affairs. It never 
burned a witch or tortured a Quaker, but it did 
banish its heretics. It executed a youth for 
homosexuality ; it levied fines for lying, swearing 
and breaking the Sabbath. If a young woman 
had a baby less than nine months after marriage, 
she and her husband were fined and put in the 
stocks for “‘ fornication.” The Saints had their 
qualities; they were tough and self-reliant, 
but theirs was not a gracious community. It is 
significant that half a century passed before it 
had a common school. It turned its back on the 
man who was the real spiritual hero cf New 
England, Roger Williams cf Rhode Island, 
the first Englishman in his century to preach and 
practise complete religious toleration, the first 
white man who befriended the Indians and 
undersioed them. 

This is at once a convincing and a lively book: 
here on the whole is what Mr. Willison, who has 
an irritating habit of quoting incessantly in the 
spelling of the seventeenth century, would 
call ‘‘ ye trueth” about ‘“‘ ye saincts.” But he 
might have made it a little better, if he had been 
as familiar with European as he is with American 
history. Such a slip as his reference to Lord 
St. Albans as ‘‘Lord Francis Bacon” does not 
matter; but his statement that Charles I dis- 
missed the Long Parliament (p. 284) is startling. 
His study of the Saints would have gained, if 


to account for the fact that they held and tilled 
the land at New Plymouth for several years in 
common. But the sermon by Deacon Cushman 
in defence of this common husbandry (p.168) 


has to my ears a: communistic ring. ‘‘ Why,” 
he asks, “‘ wouldst thou have thy particular 
portion?” ‘‘ Because,” he answers, ‘“‘thou 
thinkest to live better than thy neighbour.” 
He concludes that it was Satan ‘‘ who brought 
this particularising into the world.” Later 
we discover Samuel Gorton, a member of the 
**Family of Love,” teaching and preaching 
at New Plymouth, until in due course he was 
expelled. e “‘ Family ” was the oldest English 
branch of the Anabaptists and was savagely 
persecuted, as much for its Communism as for 
its heresies. But after this brief. vacillation, 
the Pilgrims adopted ‘‘the American way of 
life ” and there was no backsliding. 


H. N. BRAILSFORD 


NEW NOVELS 


The Captain. By A. NOVIKOv-PRIBOT. Hutchin- 
son. 8s. 6d. 

Kolchugin’s Youth. 
Hutchinson. 9s. 6d. 

A Meeting over Tuscarora. By I. EFREMOV. 
Hutchinson. 8s. 6d. 

Contemporary Chinese Short Stories. Edited 
and translated by YUAN. CHIA-HvA and 
ROBERT PAYNE. T7?ansatlantic Arts. 7s. 6d. 

Moscow 1979. By E. and C. vON KUEHNELT- 
LEDDIHN. Sheed and Ward. 10s. 6d. 


The uncomfortable suspicion grows on me that 
the art of fiction in Russia is not simply in a poor 
way, as it is here, but moribund. Certainly I have 
read no work of Soviet fiction for a long time 
which either pleased or stimulated me. The occa- 
sional historical pageant (Sholokhov, Ehrenburg) 
was well done, but not exactly fiction. Whatever 
I read in the form of fiction about the recent war 
prompted in me one thought: How miserable 
that we shall never know how, during those fre- 
quently admirable years, ordinary Russian soldiers 
talked to each other. Unedifying the conversa- 
tion of soldiers may be, but it has a way of re- 
vealing the old Adam in all his purity. Russian 
soldiers in the fiction of the period were heroic 
puppets, like the writers of inspiring letters to 
The Sunday Pictorial. And now recent decrees, 
banning Zoschenko (not that he was my favourite 
comic) and Akhmatova (not that I ever had the 
opportunity of reading her), may well have 
stopped up the last loophole. For surely writing 
of any kind has thrived only where there was a 
ferment of new ideas or a conflict between old 
and new. If there are new ideas in the Soviet 
Union (and I presume that there are) they will 
not take shape in the novel. The novel is too 
privately revealing and privately aggressive. 
Drama, music, architecture, ought to continue. 
There may even be a tenuous lyricism, for poetry 
rarely gives its author away on the scale of narra- 
tive fiction or at any rate with its explicitness. 
The conditions of publication in Russia now must 
.be such that anything really new would need to 
be first taiked over behind the scenes and then 
given its first public expression by a quasi-official 


By VASSILI GROSSMAN. 


y. 

Possibly the death of the novel would not be 
deplorable? It is, after all, an upstart form and 
could be argued to have emerged with the rise 
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there consummated may be quite impersonal. His 
partner is a girl who has been ordered to produce 
a child. She bursts into tears. They meet again. 
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THE WRITINGS OF ST. TERESA 


The Complete works of St. Teresa of Jesus. 
Translated by E. ALtison Peers. 3 vols. 
£3 38. od. Sheed and Ward. 

The works of St. Teresa of Jesus, better known 
to English readers as St. Teresa 


at Burgos I9IS-1924. Neither David Lewis in 
1870, nor the nuns of Stanbrook 
Abbey in the early decades of this century, had 
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55 
and although we must remain grateful to Stanbroeok 
for its rendering, we must now some of our 


translation of that great mystic and highly enter- 
taining woman, ‘‘a saint unlike any to be fourd in 
a stained-glass window,” as Professor Peers so 
rightly observes. 

At is improbable that the common reader will 
through the complete works of 
eresa, and from this point of view it is 
much to be hoped that Professor Peers will later 
see fit to issue two or three further volumes 

ining her letters. He offers a gocd reason 

ing so at present, “‘since it would be 

if the present upheaval in Spain did not 

lead to fresh discoveries.” Mysterious and 
alluring phrase! Does Professor Peers intend 
to suggest that some more of her vivid, rackety, 
tender, energetic missives may possibly come to 
light? He may have information denied to us. 
A completed translation of the Letters would 
be very welcome, since they must be numbered 
among the Saint’s most humanly attractive 
works, dashed off with no thought for posterity, 
but “‘living” with a life that letters often possess 
in an sometimes lacking in more 


' deliberate compositions. Not that St. Teresa 


was ever deficient in this vital quality. Professor 
Peers is well aware of it, and is aware also of 
the difficulty of ing “‘her vigorous and 
pugnacious phrases” im another language. In 
an excellently compressed preface he conveys 
even to the uninitiated reader a very clear idea 


Take -of her style and character; and the subsequent 


pages prove how well he has succeeded in his 
task. So far as is possible, his English really 
does reproduce the rapid, almost colloquial 
vivacity of St. Teresa’s Castilian. 

What a portrait painter she was, too ! And how 
terrifyingly impossible to deceive. I will not 
enlarge upen her famous description of St. 
Peter of Alcantara, who was “‘ very old when I 
made his acquaintance, and so extremely weak 
that he seemed to be made of nothing but rocts 
of trees”; she had nothing but admiration 
for St. Peter, so desired no opportunity of sharpen- 
ing her dagger of a pen against his aged bones. 
But take a glance at the incidental devestating 
sketch dashed off in her brief little work on the 
Song of Songs, which she entitled Conceptions 
of the Love of God ; 

I will tell you about one person with whem, 

a short ‘time ago, I was very intimate. She was 

fond of communicating very often; she never 
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spoke ill of anyone ; she was moved when 
at prayer; and she enjoyed continual solitude, 
for she lived in her house alone. So gentle was 
her cisposition that nothing that was said to her 
ever vexed her, which argued a high degree of 
perfection, nor did she ever utter a word... 

But when'I came to know her, I began to realise 
that her placidity lasted only for so-long as there 
was no threat to her self-interest. Once that was 


involved, her conscience was by no means so strict— 
in fact it was quite lax. 1 found that although she 
would put up with all kinds of things that were 
said to her,she was very touchy about her reputation, 
and it would not be her fault if she lost a jot or 
tittle of either her reputation or her esteem, 
So absorbed was she in her miserable -regard, 
so fond was she of getting to know this and learning 
al} about that, that I marvelled she was able to 


ild over everything she did so as to make it seem 
a ... She bewildered me, yet almost 
everyone else regarded her as a saint... In 
fact, she and two other souls whom I have known in 
this life (they have just come to my mind) were 
saints in their own opinion, but, when I got to 
know them, they frightened me more than all the 
sinners I have ever met. 


Teresa, consumed though she might be by her 
conceptions of the love of God—so very, very 
remarkably rendered by Bernini—was still 
capable of observing with a canny eye the hidden 
frailties of her fellows. 

The two autobiographical works, the Life 
and the Foundations (the recital of her many 
journeys up and down Spain for the purpose 
of establishing her Reformed convents) are the 
ones which will probably make most appeal to 
the reader in no particular sympathy with mystical 
experience, and even here, in the Life, he may 
feel inclined to skip the long parenthesis character- 
istically introduced between Chapters XI and 
XXVII. On a higher plane stand the two great 
mystical treatises, The Way of Perfection and 
The Interior Castle: stiff reading, but intensely 
rewarding in their burning sincerity and heavenly 
vision strangely mixed with common-sense 
advice. In my view, The Interior Castle is 
St. Teresa’s noblest work ; The Way of Perfection, 
which is chiefly concerned with prayer, seems 
almost pedestrian beside it. St. Teresa was no 
poet, but the Castle is lit throughout with a 
radiance that suggests the nature of spiritual poetry. 

The introductions, notes, appendices, and 
indices are all that would be expected from a 
scholar of Professor Peers’s conscientiousness and 
integrity. V. SACKVILLE-WEST 


Matterhorn. By Guipo Rzy. Translated 
from the Italian by J. E. C. Eaton. Revised 
and two additional chapters by R. L. G. 
Irving. Blackwell. 153. 

On July 14th 1865, two parties were att i 
the ascent of the unconquered “ 
Whymper’s party by way of the Swiss ridge, 


The 


and an Italian party, i by the Italian 
Alpine Club, from Italy. ymper has described 
his dramatic triumph in Scrambles amongst the 


Alps. Guido Rey’s Matterhorn gives us the story 
of the struggle for the Matterhorn from the 
Italian standpoint. It was a valuable contribution 
to Alpine history and also one of the most attract- 
ive interpretations in literature of the magic of 
the mountains. 

Guido Rey made the first complete “‘ explor- 
ation ” of the Furggen ridge. He was beaten near 
the summit by an unscaleable pitch, but returned 
a few days later to the summit by the ordinary 
route, and’ was thence lowered down to the 
ledge where he had been checked, and pulled 
up again to the summit. This raises a problem 
of priority difficult to solve. Mr. Irving, purist 
in such matters, fails to conceal the distaste which 
this breach of Alpine convention’ evokes in him. 
His solution is to claim the first ascent of the 
Furggen ridge for Mummery, who stopped far 
short of the point where Rey stopped, and then 
traversed across to the easier Swiss ridge. This 
claim might provoke ironic comments from such 
Italians and Germans as have read Mr. Irving’s 
strictures on the wickedness of international 
competition in mountaineering. 

Mr. Irving brings the story of the Matterhorn 
up to date by two most interesting chapters in 
which he describes the German conquest of the 
North Face, and the Italian conquest of the 
South Face and Furggen ridge. He is, I think, 
inclined to exaggerate the influence of ideology 
on mountaineering. The dictators were, of course, 
ready to exploit any successes in sport, as else- 
where, on behalf of their creeds, but .most 
mountaineers are “‘ rugged individualists ” who 
seek refuge in the mountains from the increasing 
regimentation of modern life. It was easy for 
German sport leaders to control their ski-ing 
teams. In the 1935 World Championship, for 
instance, members of the German team were 
not allowed to accept individual invitations to 
dinner, but it was impossible to control mountain- 
eering. Even among competitive skiers, though 
I knew many adventurers who had joined the 


The New Statesman and Nation, January 18, 1947 
Nazi party for what could out of it. 
Hrotlge & they get 


two genuine fanatics, both of whom 
were women. : 


Mr. Irving’s book, which is the only complete 
history of Matterhorn up to date, is mag- 
nificently illustrated. ARNOLD LUNN 


RISE AND FALL OF THE LUFTWAFFE 


The German Air Force. By Winc COMMANDER 

ASHER LEE. Duckworth. 21s. 

igid censorship was imposed during the war 
on all public discussion of the work of the British 
i igence services—a precaution shown by 
recent German edmissions to have been most 
effective in misleading the enemy as to the extent 
of-our knowledge. This book discloses for the 
first time the quality of the work done by one of 
the Air InteHigence branches, a group of R.A.F. 
and W.A.A.F. Officers who talked and thought 
as though they were actually members of the 
German Air Staff. 

The author, a schoolmaster by profession. 
became a specialist on the German Air Force. 
He modestly refrains from describing the labor- 
ious process by which he graduated and is 
discreetly silent about his sources, but he makes 


‘clear by inference the astonishing extent of the 


information he gained about the history, methods, 
equipment and personalities of the Luftwaffe, 
and, above all, its strong and weak points. The 
judgments expressed are those which he formed 
at the time, and though he stresses that they are 
in no sense official, they must have contributed 
to some of the big decisions of the war, for 
example, when he was summoned to attend the 
Cairo Conference in 1943. It is unlikely that 
his conclusions will need much qualification, 
even when all the facts are known. 

The book rightly opens with the Versailles 
treaty. This permitted the development of 
civil aviation in Germany and ied to the in- 
credible folly of the Paris Air Agreement of 
1926, which withdrew all limitations on the 
size and number of civil aircraft which might 
be built. From its secret beginnings in 1922, 
a regular military air force was allowed to develop 
under the indulgent noses of the Allies, thanks 
to Goering, Udet and Milch, who made good 
use of the natural training grounds supplied by 
the invasion of Austria and Czechoslovakia and 
the ‘‘ experimental laboratory ” of the Spanish 
civil war. As a result, the Luftwaffe at the 
height of its glory came within an ace of realising 
Hitler’s dream in 1940, failing, in the author’s 
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attending lectures. It is necessary 
only to pass three exams. You can 
prepare for these AT HOME AND IN 
LEISURE HOURS with the experienced 
help of Wolsey Hall (founded in 
1894). Conducted by a staff of 80 
Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall 
courses have enabled hundreds of 
men and women to graduate, there- 
by increasing their mental abilities, 
widening their outlook, and raising 
their status. 


(saying if your preference is for Arts, 

Science, Economics, Commerce, Law or 

Theology) to C. D. Parker, M.A., LL D., 
Director of Studies, Dept. VH8s5, 
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it to withdraw from large-scale operations in the 
Battle of the Atlantic and stop intensive bombing 


of 10,000 to 15,000 
to ensure Allied mastery of the air in the East 
as in the West. 












LIONEL HEALD 


Contemporary Theatre, 1944-45. By JAMES 
TE. Harrap. 12s. 6d. 
“Agate, Sir—everybody knows Agate—theatre, 
» racontage and Sarah,” as Mr. Jingle very 
said. Mr, Agate’s seventeenth book on the 
is a further collection of his Sunday Times 
notices, and covers the years 1944 and 1945 with 
his customary diligence. At times it would seem 
that the restriction has put something of a 
check on the full flow of his favourite prejudices and 
enthusiasms. References to the French theatre are 
chiefly confined to the notices concerned with the visit 
of the Comédie frangaise; she of the Wide-Awake 
Little Mug is absent, and her successor appears but 
seldom ; Bernhardt is quoted, and remembered in 
connection with Mr. Helpmann’s tousled and forlorn 
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$7 
Hamlet, but she has no place in the index. Is Mr. 
Agate becoming a stickler for the matter in hand ? 
Can it be that in years to come he will extravagate no 
longer? Perish the thought. Here there is still 
ample reference to Dickens and Walkley and Runyon ; 
the author is still vigorous in his campaign against the 
ubiquitous producer, his championing of the one- 
man-show-school ef histrionic fireworks, his joyous 
kicking downstairs of the curious crowd of young 
gentlemen in corduroys who dog his footsteps—lost 
souls Who are all unshaven, unlettered in the French 
tongue and who live in a sad grey purgatory called 
Bloomsbury. These hairy ones do much to brighten 
the days and reviews of Mr. Agate, who is himself but 
Philistine nor’-nor’-west ; when he so chooses, he 
knows a Blochism from a Bartokery. 

The chief excellences of this critic—and in every 
collection they are apparent—are his intense enthusiasm 
for and profound experience of his subject, his ability 
to translate this well-informed gusto into immensely 
readable prose, and his fundamental good sense. 


' He has wit, and has now reached the security of an 


age when he can refuse to stand nonsense from any 
quarter. It must be.remembered that he was our 
one bulwark of defence against the whimsical blarney 
of the wee Bergner, and this side of his critical nature 
is never leng out of the picture. However much 
you may disagree with him on the subject of this young 
actress’s flashes of revealing fire or that producer’s 
unwarranted intrusion, one can withhold sympathy 
for long from a critic who wipes “ Felicity Jasmine ” 
and all such noisome plants off the scene in one 
uncompromising paragraph. 


The Pavilion. Duckworth. 6d. 


Miss Myfanwy Evans, intrcducing a miscellany 
which one hopes will grow into a new pericdical 
devoted to visual art, proclaims the insularity of her 
aims, and insists upon the capacity of the English 
eye for seeing things creatively or imaginatively. The 
artists represented, however, have not been chosen 
for their provincialism—Wyrdham Lewis, Burra, 
Bawden, Cecil Collins, Robert Medley, Colquhoun, 
Ceri Richards, Evie Hone, all proclaim in their work 
a debt to the wicked Continent; ard Wyndham 
Lewis’s article is a plea for eclecticism. Mr. Betjeman 
studies and illustrates an excellent Anglo-Irish archi- 
tect, Francis Johnston ; Anthony West writes of his 
feelings about French Romanesque ; Geoffrey Grigson 
proffers to the Birmingham City Fathers a number 
of salutary home truths about their Art Gallery ; and 
a long extract from Ruskin’s criticism of a picture 
by his wife’s secord husberd is of a frankness that 
no mcdern English critic could display — such has 
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JOHN NyreEN, whose father kept the “Bat 
and Ball” inn at Hambledon, wrote 
about this famous cricket club — that 
although there was a‘ lodge” on the 
field “* for the convenience of members’’, 
the “ Bat and Ball ’’, looking across the 
road, was “ the true club house”. For 
many another village team, a pub has 
been “the true club house”. Two 
institutions so truly English — cricket 
and the country inn! 


Ilustration specially drawn by Mervyn Peake 
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Company Meeting 


BARCLAYS BANK 


BritTAIn’s TREMENDOUS TASK 


THE 52nd ordinary general meeting of Barclays Bank 
Limited will be held at the head office on January 22nd. 

The following is an extract from the statement of 
the chairman, Mr. Edwin Fisher, circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year to December 31st, 
1946 :— 

Our current, deposit and other accounts, amounting 
to £1,171,726,109, are higher by £163,774,640, an 
even greater increace than that which took place in 
any of the war yeats. In part, the increase last year 
again reflected. Government deficit financing, the 
continuation of which must inevitably add to the 
danger of inflation. The achievement of a truly 
balanced position is something that must be considered 
in the wider sense of the relationship between the 
Budget and the National economy as a whole, and the 
problem would seem to embrace the curtailment of 
all unnecessary Government expenditure and the 
easing of the burden of taxation to a point where it 
no longer constitutes a positive discouragement to 
enterprise. 

NEED FOR SAVING 

The financial adjustment from war to peace con- 
ditions is bound to take time and, while it is going 
on, savings placed at the disposal of the State are an 
invaluable and indispensable help. The need for 
caving is just as urgent as it was during the war years, 
although the picture cannot be painted in cuch 
compelling colours, and to succeed the appeal for 
continued and sustained saving must have a back- 
ground of cound finance so that the effort of saving 
can be depended upon to secure its legitimate reward. 

The net profit for the year amounted to £1,676,403, 
which compares with £1,740,594 for 1945. The total 
to be dealt with is £2,140,455. 

The pursuit of a policy of cheap money has had 
advantages of great importance for this country since 
the time of the War Loan conversion in 1932, and its 
maintenance greatly reduces the transfer burden 
involved in the service of a vastly increased National 
Debt. By the same token, low rates of interest have 
a special place in the scheme of things during the 
period of reconstruction. Cheapness, however, from 
the broad national standpoint is relative. Just as very 
high rates may have damaging consequences, so is it 
possible to force rates too low. It is clear that the 
point has come when no action aimed at the further 
cheapening of money should be embarked upon 
without the most careful study. 


IMPORTANCE OF EXPORTS 


The fundamental problem of this country, the 
provision of a decent standard of living for its 
inhabitants and the acquisition of means for meeting 
its obligations, will yield only to a great expansion 
in its export trade secured in the short run and 
sustained in the long run. Satisfactory as the progress 
has been in 1946, we have still a long way to go to 
raise exports to 75 per cent. above their pre-war 
volume which it is estimated will be required to put 
us on a long-term working basis, and the aim may have 
to be raised yet again in the light of changes in 
differential price levels. It will not be sufficient 
merely to reach the target level; exports must be held 
there and held in the face of developing competition. 

The emphasis so rightly laid at the present time 
upon increasing physical exports should not be 
allowed to obscure the possibilities of expanding our 
“invisible” exports through the services rendered 
by banking, insurance and shipping. 

That the latent power of this country is equal to 
the situation is not open to doubt. Hard work 
there must be, but it will accomplish more if it is 
inspired by a lively and unfettered spirit of enterprise, 
aimed at imparting highest efficiency. 

On the general question of nationalisation the 
method of approach should be worthy of a subject 
of such vital importane:. The pursuit of nationalisa- 
tion as an end in itself, without regard to other con- 
siderations, would be an invitation to disaster. It is 
a matter to be apprcached from the strictly technical 
angle. 





CORRECTION 
The price of William Godwin by Woodcock, 
The Porcupine Press, is 12/6 and not 15/- as stated in 
last week’s iss . 





Week-end Competitions 
No. 883 

Set by Sebastian 

Meredith writes of the coquette in the following 
words: “ Nature had disposed her to coquetry, which 
is a pastime counting among the 
often innocent, often serviceable, though sometimes 
dangerous, in the centres of polished i 
known as aristocratic societies, where nature is not 
absent, but on the contrary very extravagant, tropical, 
by reason of her idle hours for the imbibing of 
copious draughts of sunlight.” Competitors are in- 
vited to approach the study of other feminine types 
in Meredith’s manner. Length 200 words. Entries 
by January 28. 








RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 880 


Set by Naomi Lewis 
The usual prizes are offered for a Cautionary Tale 
in not more than 12 lines of verse. 


Report by Naomi Lewis 
Caution is the right note for mid-January; if we 
are past mending ourselves, let us turn our attention 
to the faults of others. I see that the range of sins 
has not greatly increased since the time of Belloc. 
Among the new ones are atom-meddling, nylon- 
cornering, queue-jumping and (this was nice) Laugh- 
ing during the Third Programme. Otherwise the 
same bad habits prevail: murder, arson, gluttony, 
inadequate regard to rich and failing relatives, and 
so forth. Why, I ask myself, are so many injunctions 
addressed to Peers? Can it be that most of us have a 
relative or two by now in the Upper House? But 
though what seemed to be a vast number of con- 
sciences were in the right place, execution was often 
flimsy. The Cautionary Tale should begin with 
portent and end with doom; over all should hang 
a rich complacency. I recommend that H. G. W. 
and N. P. Meadway share the first prize of three 
guineas, and that the remaining three guineas be 
divided between Leslie Johnson, Willy Tadpole, 
Senior Commander Currie, Cactus, R. D. C. 
and I. Cecil Saul. Close runners-up are J. R. Till, 
V. H. Friedlaender, K. S. J., Gordon Simpson, 
H. A. C. Evans, D. H., Terence Melican, C. J. 
Galpin, Dudley Richards, Elizabeth Meldrum and 
Fergie. 1 propose to write my own cautionary tale 
on F.C. C. who Perversely Refused to keep within 
the Line Limit and Thereby Lost a Prize. 
TED, g 
Whose Parents encouraged him to Eat, and thereby 
brought Sorrow on their Own Heads. 
When he was Seven, little Ted 
Would never finish up his Bread, 
And though his Mother said, “ You Must,” 
He always left at Least the Crust ; 
So Pa, to teach the Wilful Lad, 
Would Lay About with all he Had. 


Now Ted at Seventeen devours 
A week’s B.U.s in Thirty hours. 
His Parents, growing Thin and Glum, 
Are lucky if they get a Crumb. 

Moral : 
No modern Parent, if he’s Wise, 
Will teach his Child to Gormandize. 

H. G. W. 


Hy. 
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HENRY SPROTT, 


Discussed Philosophy with Joad. 
But mercifully, when he was Seven, 
The child Expired, and Went to Heaven. 
. N. P. Mgapway 
Staying with Henry one week-end, 
I urged my ing friend 
To break for once his rigid code 
And join me on the open road. 
I went alone ; he kept the date, 
But as he reached the churchyard gate 
A motorist named William Clegg 
Ran over him and broke his leg. 
To point the moral’s not my task, 
And yet I'd venture here to ask, 
Had Henry’s fate been mine instead, 
What would our moralists have said ? 
LgsLIE JOHNSON 


_ In his ancestral home at Kirkham 


Lord B. had looms but couldn’t work ’em. 
They were all heirlooms from the first 
Lord B. who had been proudly-pursed 
And with inventions always busy. 

(He bought his Barony from Dizzy.) 


- For fun, of course, and not for pelf 


Young B. once tried the looms himself, 
And soon the Butler found him dead, 
Self-strangled in a mile of thread 
By several bobbins interlinked. 
The Barony is now extinct. - 
WILLy TaDPoLe 
Agatha was mad to write, 
Slaved at novels day and night, 
Not realising that the game 
Brings neither cash nor giddy fame. 
Agatha is now so poor 
She’s pawned the clothes that once she wore 
And even in winter’s chilly nip 
Wears only a rejection slip. 
SENIOR COMMANDER CURRIE 
Lord Twizzle (9th Earl) had to pay 
Such large amounts on Schedule A, 
He had to sell the family plate 
And half his grouse-shooting estate, 
His second footman, Albert Scott, 
Paid ready cash and bought the lot. 
The moral is that only fools 
Scorn to invest in Football Pools. 
Cactus 
(Name and address, please.) 
This person’s long prevailing sin 
Is sending little entries in ; 
Nor does he blush to air his powers 
By writing verse in office hours. 
One day a most important Minute 
Went on its way containing in it 
(Bound up by accident) a new 
And rather bawdy Clerihew. 
The subsequent official frown. 
Took quite a lot of living down. 
And mixing work (the moral lies) 
With play, you'll always miss the prize. 
R. D.C, 
BOOZE HOUND. 
Lord Bottleneck, Lord Bottleneck, 
You'll die of Champagne (Extra Sec)... 
Remember Baron Bottlenose 
Who leaving Lady Temperance 
To woo the Vintage Wines of France, 
Died blotto in a maison close... 
Remember too, my Lord Tom Noddy, 
Who swore he fathomed Sober Truth 
In seas of Vodka and Vermouth, 
And drowned in a huge tun of Toddy ... 
Moral? Stick to Pure Water. (I 
Drink only Bourbon, Scotch or Rye . . .) 
I, Ceci. Saut 
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LIMITED. 
EDWIN FISHER, Chairman. 
ease.) SIR WILLIAM MACNAMARA GOODENOUGH, Barr., Deputy Chairman. 
WALTER OSBORNE STEVENSON, R 
ANTHONY WILLIAM TUKE, } Vice-Chairmen. 
General Managers: F. C. Exterton, G. F. Lewis, R. G. Tuornron. 
General Manager (Staff) : C. Fitzuerpert. 
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